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Because of the Damp-Dryer, EASY has 
made it possible for dealers to offer 
machines that are unquestionably: 


I Safer—no wringer!—No unenclosed 
running parts to present danger. 


2 Faster— from basket to line. Washes 
and damp dries at the same time. 
Damp-dries clothes ready for sun-dry- 
ing in less than’ two minutes. 


3 Easier—eliminates a tremendous 
amount of clothes-handling. Clothes 
damp-dried and rinsed by the tubful 
instead of by the piece. 











4 Gentler—damp-dries by centrifugal 
force. No broken buttons and fas- 
teners. Damp-dries things which 
won't go through a wringer. 


The Result?— 80% of all EASY busi- 


ness is now being done on the no- 


wringer EASY; this, despite the fact 
that there are still good, efficient Ihe E AS ‘ 
EASY Washers with wringers. 


The Answer!—cash in on EASY in DAMP-DRYER 


your own locality! The EASY 


washer offers you exclusive quality, The no-wringer EASY is also supplied 
Popular acceptance, National adver- with a 4-cycle gasoline motor for 


tising and Local sales helps. . homes without electricity 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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OBSERVATORY TIME 
From your electric Outlet 
a. 


VICTORIA—$°20 WINDSOR—S$32 





A New Sales Policy, to Promote Better Service 
to the Public and More Profitable Business for 
Authorized Dealers 


HIS new sales policy is already bring- | the symbol of this valuable franchise—an 
ing great benefits to Authorized assurance to the public that you are able 
Telechron Dealers. More sales, more and willing to give service in keeping with 
profits, closer tie-up of sales activities, the accuracy and dependability of the 
more direct returns from ex- ii ae Telechron—the one clock 
tensive national advertising, - gene — who that takes Observatory Time 
. . . iy ge od J od . . 
and increased public confidence a J OF ee “PON right from the electric outlet 
. 1€ ¢ Oo IY SerU- ‘ 
—thesearesome ofthe (76 QUailly Of Teir seru- __the greatest improyement 
lers (6€ 10 write or wire for - a :. 3 
advantages to those dealers “J in clock-making in over 200 
ho ilifications measure reine Pie wil ond ears! 
‘hos alifications as | 
voniarehe > Authorized Dealer Plan. 


up to Telechron standards, Once Telechron is plugged 
and are granted the Authorized Dealer into an electric outlet and correctly set, 
Franchise. it will give Observatory Time without 

The Authorized Dealer Sign (illus- winding or regulating. It is driven directly 


trated above) displayed in your store is _ by a tiny silent motor which runs in step 
with accurately-timed electrical impulses 
coming from the power station. Many 


models, moderately priced—as low as $14. 
WARREN TELECHRON CO., MAIL Als railabl ah, chil a of 
561 Main St., Ashland, Mass. COUPON AAISO aval al e with chime and strike fea- 
Please send information on Telechron Spring: FOR tures, at prices up to $1100. . 
ee DETAILS ( Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies ) 
Name 


WARREN TELECHRON CO., 551 Main St., Ashland, Mass. 


. In Canada, Canadian General Elec. Co., Toronto 
Aadress 2 os i Foreign Representative: International General Electrical Co.. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


i a” 
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Reading for Profit 


HE utterly incomprehensible thing 

about so many so-called practical busi- 
ness men is that they insist on being so 
utterly unpractical! They persist in learn- 
ing everything for themselves by the costly 
and time-consuming process ,of experience, 
whereas much that they learn has already 
been learned for them and made quickly 
available. 

The story has been told before, but is 
so to the point that it will bear repeating, 
of a New York business man who called in a 
well-known business counselor to advise with 
him in connection with a certain perplexing 
problem in his business. 

Three days later this business man re- 
ceived from the “expert” a lengthy report 
outlining how another company (name not 
mentioned) had worked out a similar pro- 
blem. Accompanying the report was a bill 
for a sum in four figures. 

The recommendation was just what was 
needed, and a check was mailed promptly 
and cheerfully. 

It was fortunate for this executive’s 
peace of mind that in clearing off his desk 
at the end of that week, he threw away 
without examining it a certain technical 
journal of his industry which had laid there 
for two weeks and which he had been “too 
busy” to read; for in that journal was the 
complete story upon which the expert’s re- 
port was based. The only difference was 
that it was written more briefly and simply, 
and the conpany name was given so that 
he would have been in a position to get 
further details if he had wanted to follow 
it down! 

Life—and particularly a man’s business 
life—is far too short to learn everything 
from personal experience. Nor need he, for 
the experience of other men—most of them 
better men than he is, as yet—is available to 
him in books and periodicals. 

From Time Out for Progress, an article 
by Robert R. Updegraff in the Magazine of 
Business for May. 
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ADVANCING, 


New Stromberg-Cartson No 64 


Designed to use linear 
power detection, neces- 
sary in reproducing 100% 
modulated broadcasting 
with true tone. 


Utilizes screen grid radio 
amplifiers. Linear power 
detector with automatic 
grid bias. Detector di- 
rectly coupled to output 


stage. New power output 
tube. 


No. 641 Stromberg-Car]- 
son. Uses 3 UY-224, 1 
UY-227, 1 UX-245, and 


Visit the 
Stromberg- Carlson 
Radio Exhibit 


— 1 UX-280 Radiotrons. 
at the Price, without 
Drake Hotel, Chicago tubes .. . $155 


Room Nos. 224-5-7 Prices slightly higher in Rockies 
and West and Canada 





bio present day 100% Broadcast Modulation demands im- 
proved detection! Just as the new electrically made phono- 
graph records have greater power due to more vigorous cutting 
in the groove—so leading broadcast stations are impressing the 
vibrations of voice and music deeper into their carrier waves. 





Linear Detection: supplants 
square law detection to minimize 
the harmonics caused by 100% mod- 
ulation. 


With the new No. 641 Receiver, Stromberg-Carlson places radio 
reception on a par with radio transmission. Through the use of 
3 A.C. Screen Grid Tubes (enormous amplification), linear power 
detection is made possible—and all the advantages of 100% mod- 
ulation are yours. To the famous Stromberg-Carlson tone is 
added greater distance, purer, stronger low notes, and a new 
degree of positive balance over the whole musical scale. 





3 Stages Screen Grid R.F. 
supplies detector input ample to 
permit power detector with auto- 
matic grid bias {Linear Detection. } 


In addition to making possible linear power detection, with 
automatic grid bias, which adjusts the detector tube capacity 
to the strength of the carrier waves—the tremendous amplifi- 
cation of the 3 A. C. Screen Grid 
Tubes makes an intermediate stage 
of audio unnecessary. A new out- 





Power Detector: because of high 
input and automatic grid bias { Lin- 
ear Detection} has ample output for 
coupling direct to the new UX-245 
Power Output Tube. 


FRANCHISE COUPON 
Stromberg-Carlson aT Mfg. Co., 


put tube—the UX-245—takes the Rochester, N.Y. 
signal direct from the detector. °° (a 


Send information on your new line of Receivers. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Name. 





Direct Coupled Output: requir- 
ing nointermediate audio stage 
obviates A.C. hum while giving 
speaker tone of unequalled beauty. 


Stromber¢-Carlson 


MAKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION 











AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATUS FOR MORE THAN THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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The Kable of the Dealer 


who knew 


RITHMETIC 


N A small Rural village. of the size commonly 

referred to as a Whistling Post, lived a trader in 

Feed, Grain and Drain Tile who got the Idea that he 
could Turn an Unindictable Penny by selling coal. 

This mercantile hick was Not So Bright, but he knew 
Simple Arithmetic; also he owned the Stub of a Lead 
Pencil, and he had Somewhere acquired the Back of an 
Envelope upon which to Figure. With this mental and 
physical Equipment, he Doped Out the coal business as 
follows: 


Expense of hauling coal over muddy 
country roads, average haul being 
about four miles... 2... 22. ««: 

Expense of handling the dum stuff off 
the car, storage, loading on truck, 
weighing, and This and That...... $2.00 per ton 
My Profit. . Link pas erate ete $3.50 per ton 


$2.00 per ton 





TOTAL..... $7.50 per ton 


With these Simple figures before him, he spoke into 
His Whiskers as follows: “All 
I gotta do it to find me some 
coal that will carry a Margin 
of Seven and 4 good American 
Stove-Lids on each ton. That 
means I may pay about Seven- 


Fifty a ton on the siding here, 
and give the stuff a 100% 
markup.” 
Whereupon he Got Busy \ . 
and made connection with a kR — 


mine which produced Excel- 


lent anthracite on which these \ 


figures could be Realized. 

It can't be Denied that this 
Small Town trader had to 
Work Like Hell to develop oy 
Customer Acceptance for high 
grade Anthracite in what had 
previously been a Wood-Burning Community, but by a 
Combination of hard work and chin music he was Suc- 
cessful. It looked like Sweat, Salesmanship and a Lead 





Pencil and Paper would give him a Darn Nice business. 

But when he came to arrange for his Next Season's 
supply, the people at the mine pulled the Chair from 
under him. In this Wise: 

“The competition of Cheap Fuels has scairt the Pants 
Off Us,” they wrote, “so we have discontinued mining 
high priced anthricite and in future will supply only Soft 
Coal, briquets and similar Cheap Combustibles. This 
pseudo-inflammible Tripe lacks heat Units and runs 
Largely to klinker; however, the Research Department 
of our Advertising Agency assures us that it’s the Stuff 
people Want. It will cost you $4.00 per ton and you sell 
it for 8, thereby making your previous Generous Margin 
of 100%.” 

When he compared this proposition with his Original 
Estimates, the Bucolic coal dealer was afflicted with an 
Acute Pain. 

“What,” he Wrathfully Inquired of the mine owners, 
“in hell will happen to my business on that basis? If I 
pay you Four Bucks for this Slag, and it costs me Four 
More to Handle it, and I sell it for Eight Dinero the 


a - Short Ton, what is 
GAT GRAIN there in it for Me? 

\ 4 “The Seeret of 

\\ Profit is Volume,” re- 

plied the mine people. 

Our Hero applied 

the Lead Pencil Test 

to that one. “If I 

make Nothing on one 

ton, then on 100 tons 

I make 100 times 

Nothing which is 

Nix,” he figured. “I 

am unable to extract 

any Vast Nourishment 
from that.” 

Me Whereupon, being a 
Hard Boiled country 
trader who knew his 

Arithmetic, our friend went back to selling Drain Tile. 









Moral: Figure it out for yourself, 









































HEN we were kids, my cousin and I decided 
that our pup was out of style. 

He was a big red setter, endowed by nature 
with a long and lovely dorsal appendage, whereas the 
dogs of the neighborhood were various strains of 
terrier and bull whose tails resembled a double-jointed 
thumb. Obviously something had to be done about this. 

It was. 

We took our trusting canine friend out behind the 
shed where lay a chopping block and hand ax provided 
for the decapitation of chickens, and were there pre- 
paring to make him stylish at a stroke, when a neighbor 
lady appeared upon the scene. 

Naturally, she was curious, and just as naturally, 
when we explained the situation, she tried to dissuade 
us. But we had determined that our pup’s tail should 
conform to the mode and were not to be talked out of it. 
Finally the lady said timidly, “Well I suppose it’s got 
to be done; still, don’t you think it would hurt Hector 
less if you docked him an inch at a time?” 

* * >* * 

This tendency to tackle a tough job piecemeal, to do 
a little at a time instead of making a clean job of it, 
is one of commonest failings of man. But somehow it 
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“The greatest need we 
have today 1s co-opera- 
F| tion between retailers 
and the manufacturers 
who supply them.’ 








The DEALER 


is uncertain whether or not the manufacturers 


L. Witt make any violent changes in model or price 
for which the dealer will have to pay. 


2. Will select a territory and then do a good ad- 
vertising job within that territory. 


3. Will keep inviolate all franchise, territorial, 
price and policy agreements. 








seems that it is particularly and notoriously a failing of 
the electrical man. For after twenty-five years’ ex- 
perimenting in the merchandising of appliances, he still 
timidly and tentatively attempts to do the obvious job 
piecemeal—he still continues to dock the dog’s tail an 


inch at a time. 
* x x Ox 


Let us examine our situation: 
In 1924 about 56% of electrified homes were with- 
out vacuum cleaners. Today the figure is 59.3%. 
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The MANUFACTURER 


is uncertain whether or not the dealer 


1. Knows his product so that he can adequately 
represent it to the purchaser. 


2. Knows his local market for the product so he 
can arrive at a fair quota for his territory. 


a Employs such advertising, display, and iman- 
power as will move the quota set. 








In 1924 there were 67% of wired homes without fans. 
Today 70.5% lack them. 

In 1924 we blushed to admit that 98% of wired homes 
did not have ironers. After five years of hectic effort 
we have increased the saturation just one-half of one 
per cent. 

In 1924, 71% of the wired homes did not have 
washers. Our five-year strenuous sales record is an 
increase in saturation of 2.2%. 

In toaster we have gained 16%, which is good: in 
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small air heaters, 2.7% which is bad. Only the lowly 
flat iron has succeeded in gaining complete popular ac- 
ceptance by reducing the unsupplied wired homes from 
28% to 7%—which latter figure is practical unity. 

This record, I contend, is evidence of timid thinking. 
It is evidence that the industry lacks the boldness to 
adopt strong, effective development methods. Instead 
of docking the dog thoroughly and conclusively with 
one mighty swipe of the ax—and let the blood spatter 
whom it may—we timidly pare the pup’s appendage in 
such thin slices that, in some of the cases above referred 
to, the tail is growing out faster than we are cutting 
it off. 

*K * *K * 

The reason for this, I] am convinced, is that we have 
an entirely distorted idea of co-operation. The manu- 
facturers co-operate, the utilities co-operate, the dealers 
co-operate and the contractors co-operate. As a whole 
industry we are about the busiest little bunch of right- 
and left-handed co-operators ever gathered into one 
menagerie. 

But lookit: 

We are, each of us, co-operating with the wrong 
people. The manufacturer of a vacuum cleaner co- 
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operates with the manufacturer of a washing machine. 
A utility with a two-cent rate co-operates with a utility 
charging sixteen cents the thousand watts. A dealer in 
horse collars and fly-nets with a sideline of flashlight 
batteries co-operates with a dealer who is high-pressur- 
ing nothing but major appliances. A contractor who 
wires sky-scrapers in New York co-operates with one 
who does knob-and-tube work on the farms of Iowa. 

What, I ask you, does this get us?—and where does 
it lead to? Answering my own query I should say that 
so far this misdirected co-operation has got us very 
little, as regards the sale of electrical merchandise, and 
it is leading us down hill stern foremost. 

My proposition is that we should co-operate by towns 
and not by blocs. Furthermore, I believe that the 
greatest need we have today in this matter of co-opera- 
tion, is co-operation between retailers and the manufac- 
iurers who supply them. 

ee 

OME day the electrical industry will learn that its 

manufacturers and its merchants are in about the 
same sort of close partnership as a pair of Siamese 
twins. When this happy day of realization arrives, the 
romantic but extremely practical slogan of the four 
Three Musketeers—“All for one and one for all”’— 
will become something more than the scream line in a 
musical show. It will become the hard boiled operating 
policy of the makers and distributors of electrical mer- 
chandise, and a lot of capital, time, hard work and 
nervous energy now ex- 
pended in internecine activi- 
ties will be released for the 
mutual good. 

There is nothing mushy 
about this suggestion, noth- 
ing sentimental or brotherly- 
lovely about it. What I be- 
lieve in is practical, sordid, 
selfish, hard-boiled business 
—hut at the same time, clean, straight-shooting, ethical 
husiness—played according to both the letter and spirit 
of the rules. Let me elaborate this thought a bit. 

co oe OO 





One of the most perfect examples of what our French 
friends refer to as the oeuf dur a ld coque recently said 
on this subject of dealer-manufacturer relationship: 

1. “It is up to the dealer to do a good job for his 
manufacturer because the manufacturer has an invest- 
ment in him which he is in honor bound to protect. 

2. “It is up to the manufacturer to protect his dealer 
because the dealer’s capital, prestige and business future 
are involved.” 

The author of these declarations, I repeat, is a 
petrified hen fruit of extremest durability who has made 
something better than a million clinking clackers in the 
household appliance business, yet despite the fact that 
he’s as hard boiled as the inside of a tea-kettle he gives 
us here the most honest, fair, four-square, quid pro quo 
and nix bunkus hyprocritus expression of dealer-manu- 
facturer relationship that it has ever been my fortune 
to hear. 

Let us shake these two statements up in a test tube. 

* * *K * 


“Tt is up to the dealer to do a good job for his 
manufacturer. 


Doing “a good job for the manufacturer’ means 
this: 
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“Some day the electrical industry 

will learn that its manufacturers 

and its merchants are in about the 

same sort of close partnership as a 
pair of Siamese twins.” 


1. Knowing the product so that he can adequately 
represent it to the purchaser. 

2. Knowing his local market for the product so he 
can arrive at a fair quota for his territory. 

3. Employing such advertising, display and man- 
power as will move the quota set. 

That not one electrical merchant in twenty knows his 
goods is a very discouraging truth. The dealer expects 
his doctor to know how to diagnose and treat disease— 
he expects his lawyer to know the law and the loopholes 
therein—he expects his wife to know how to cook—but 
only one in twenty (if that many) considers it at all 
necessary to have any real knowledge of the merchandise 
he buys and sells. 

Not long ago the branch office of a range manufac- 
turer received a long-distance phone call demanding 
that a service man be sent toot swect to helngone into the 
sticks. The oven of a recently sold range had gone 
haywire and nobody but a factory expert could fix it. 
Service and plenty of it, pronto, was demanded. 

The factory service man was given a handful of 
expense money, hopped a rattler, traveled overnight, 
hired a car, drove twenty miles, and finally reached the 
refractory range. One glance revealed to him that the 
oven heating units which connect to circuit by two 
prongs like a separable plug, had not been pushed in 
far enough to make contact! 

Every manufacturer who reads this can cite a hundred 
similar cases. 

That not one dealer in 
twenty knows, or tries to find 
out, anything definite about 
his local market, is another 
discouraging truth. 

Only last month the manu- 
facturer of the Blank 
vacuum cleaner was reading 
in a competitive manufac- 
turer’s house organ about the 
success of one of his competitor’s agents. The agent, it 
seems, canvassed not only his own local community but 
also covered a number of surrounding towns in one of 
which the Blank cleaner was represented by a dealer. 
The Blank manufacturer called this dealer’s attention 
to the inroads of the agent and received in reply. “We 
haven't been doing much in cleaners recently but I didn’t 
know what the reason was till I got your letter.” 


UCH somnolence hardly needs comment, but every 

manufacturer knows similar cases of dealers upon 
whom they have spent time and money, letting the busi- 
ness slip away through blind indifference to their local 
market conditions. 

That not one dealer in twenty will put forth the effort 
necessary to maintain a reasonable quota is a third dis- 
couraging truth. 

A few weeks ago an appliance manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative arranged with a dealer for a quite elaborate 
sales drive—the manufacturer to provide the plan, to- 
gether with about ninety percent of the advertising, sales 
ability, energy and expense. When this manufacturer’s 
man returned to his dealer the day before the campaign 
was to start, he was greeted with the announcement, “I 
kinda got discouraged about this special sale. I don’t 
think it’ll_-go over in this town, and so I didn’t mail out 
the advertising that you folks sent me, and I haven’t 
done anything about hiring that extra man you wanted. 
I guess we might as well forget it.” 
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Exaggerated? Not a bit. Any manufacturer who 
tries to “co-operate” with his trade will tell you of ten 
dozen cases of similar sodden lethargy in which the 
dealer let the manufacturer spend anywhere from fifty 
to five hundred dollars, and then just lay down in the 
harness and went to sleep. 

However, don’t think all the entries are on one side 
of the co-operative ledger. Here is the contra account: 


* oe * x 


“Tt is up to the manufacturer to protect his dealer.” 


HE manufacturer’s obligation in “protecting his 
dealer’? means this: 

1. Making no violent changes in model or price for 
which the dealer will have to pay. 

2. Selecting a territory and then doing a good sales 
and advertising job within that territory. 

3. Keeping inviolate all franchise, territorial, price 
and policy agreements. 

One of our really successful specialty appliance 
operators once said to me, “Installment sales go to hell 
on every change of model.” 

The reason of this is clear and simple. People who 
buy a machine on time and find that it has been super- 
ceded by an improved model before it is half paid for, 
are naturally resentful. A large percentage of them 
simply stop their payments, get as much use out of the 
machine as they can before it is taken away from them, 
frequently abuse it after they have stopped paying, and 
then let the dealer replevin 
with the parting shot. “Good 
riddance.” 

Don’t cuss out “the pub- 
lic” for this attitude: we all 


cial executives said not long 

ago, “I am constantly embarrassed because the appliances 
I buy get out of style or something new is developed 
that makes my last purchase an out-of-date article.” So, 
you see, even our own people, who have all the advantage 
of “courtesy discounts” nevertheless feel the bite of con- 
stant changes. Incidentally, most of these changes are 
technically and commercially unnecessary they are too 
frequently the panicky and short-sighted efforts of one 
manufacturer to hamstring a competitor. 

Of equal unfairness is the unexpected price-cut. Most 
of us know the case of the utility which made a very 
heavy and successful drive on a certain refrigerator, 
selling hundreds of units, only to have the manufacturer 
reduce his price immediately after the close of the 
campaign. The utility, of course, refunded to its cus- 
tomers, and was strong enough to whangle an ‘adjust- 
ment out of the manufacturer, but one wonders what 
happened to the average small dealers in this emergency: 
some of them, it seems certain, lost a lot of their own 
money as well as an appraisable amount of their cus- 
tomers’ good will. 

In the matter of market development, probably few 
manufacturers ever consider seriously the position of 
the dealer who makes a success of an appliance in a 
territory which the manufacturer later abandons. In 
effect, such a dealer’s merchandise becomes orphaned 
and the investment in time and money which he has 
made to establish the name is heavily depreciated. The 
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“The cure for uncertainty 1s co- 
operation between supplier and 


fact that the manufacturer is successful elsewhere is of 
no help to him, because in the territory where he works 
the appliance is a cross-eyed step-child which competi- 
tors can kick around at will. Of course the dealer can 
abandon the item when the manufacturer abandons the 
territory but such a course is totally lacking in vitamines. 
The ethies of: the case would seem to demand that the 
manufacturer clean up after himself—which very few 
of them ever do. 

The third factor in dealer protection is integrity of 
agreements, which is nothing that anyone can argue 
about. If a manufacturer does not keep his agreements 
there are no words in this writer’s vocabulary which 
will fit his case. 

* 2° es 


F THESE mutual obligations between dealer and 

manufacturer were reduced to general practice, prob- 
ably 95% of the serious problems in the business of 
electrical merchandising would solve themselves. 

Think of the beatific condition of the manufacturer 
whose dealers knew the product, knew their market, 
and put a reasonable amount of honest sweat into 
selling ! 

Think of the care-free state of the retailer if he knew 
that his manufacturers would develop models only as’ 
fast as he could profitably assimilate the changes, that 
they would build up the prestige of their products in 
his territory so that the dealer would not have to do 
all the missionary work, and that they would absolutely 
protect him in matters of 
price, policy, franchise and 
territory ! 

Wouldn’t such an_ ideal 


disteib : . condition throw a_ rainbow 
feel the same way, even istributor — cooperation in a around the shoulder of the 
though we may not renege straight line from raw material entire appliance business ? 
on our contracts. One of ihe hie h b we It would. 
our foremost utility commer- to the public’s pocketbook. Not that there aren't 


other problems. But it has 
been this writer’s experience that the man who is con- 
fidently devoting his energies to business building, and 
is making a success of it, never seems to have problems 
and troubles like the man who is uncertain where he is 
at. The cure for uncertainty is co-operation between 
supplier and distributor, not one program of co-opera- 
tion among suppliers and another program of co- 
operation among distributors—not co-operation within 
blocs attempting to gain an advantage over other blocs, 
but co-operation that extends in a straight line from 
raw material to the public’s pocketbook. That’s the 
kind of co-operation we need. 


k * * * 


HAT?’S to prevent it? 
Timidity. 


The manufacturer of a successful product should 
boldly demand that his distributors do their work. ‘The 
successful dealer should demand that his manufacturers 
come clean. Both of them know this but neither has 
the guts to put it to the test. Instead they piddle along, 
wavering, uncertain. 

They know something has got to be done, but they are 
afraid to look the facts in the face. They can’t bear 
anything drastic, for that requires courage. 

They are like the timid little old lady who wanted us to 
dock our dog’s tail an inch at a time. 
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A typical group of Morison stores in the metro- 
politan area. Locations are chosen as nearly as pos- 
sible to the center of the shopping district. Right: the’ 
store at Jamaica. Below, in descending order the 
branches at White Plains, Flatbush, Brooklyn, and 


Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. 











CHARLES 4. 
MORISON 


president of the Morison 
Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., who operate 
ten electrical appliance 
stores in the metropolitan 
area of New York City. 
The company did a job- 
bing business test year 
amounting to afproxi- 
mately one-half million 
dollars, but the greater 
part of their volwme is in 
retail sales. Unique pur- 
chasing, selling and serv- 
icing methods are respon- 
sible for a large part of 
their success. 
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How the Morison Electric Company 
grew from one appliance store to a chain 
with retail sales of $826,069 last year. 
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Portchester 


Our 


By Laurence Wray 


of Charles T. Morison started a small electric 

supply store. He sold appliances and did a job- 
bing business on the side. Business prospered. Today 
as President of the Morison Electrical Supply Company, 
Inc., the same young fellow operates ten stores in the 
metropolitan district of New York and did a volume of 
business last year amounting to $1,376,781, with net 
earnings of $118,447. About 60 per cent of this gross, 
or $826,069, represents actual retail sales. 

What is the story back of this unusual progress and 
expansion? ‘A scientific program of eliminating waste,” 
declares Morison, “and an organization system which I 
believe to be unique in merchandising electrical equip- 
ment. The most efficient and profitable way to operate 
an electrical appliance business today is to follow the 
modern trend and adopt chain-store methods.” 

The manner in which Morison’s business is growing 
seems to bear out the truth of his contention. Sales for 
the present fiscal year which began August 1, 1928, are 
running 80 per cent over the amount set the year pre- 
vious. Four more stores are scheduled to be opened 
within the next three months, and Morison anticipates 
that within a reasonable length of time they will cover 
the metropolitan market with 25 stores. 

Carrying out the principle of expansion, Morison re- 
cently issued 62,000 shares of common stock in his busi- 
ness in order to raise additional capital. A net profit 
of $1.91 per share was realized on the stock last year 
and due to the greatly increased volume for the present 
fiscal year, it is estimated that the earnings will go to 
$3.60 per share. 

A compact organization is essential, Morison believes, 
and for that reason has confined his activities to date 
to the metropolitan district. The company’s present 
branches at Yonkers, White Plains, Port Chester, New 


Nor c ten years ago a young fellow by the name 
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New Rochelle 





PRINCIPAL REASONS why the chain 
electrical store can function with efficiency 


and profit, as summed up by Charles T. 


Morison: 


BUYING EFFICIENCY: 


Mayor appliances are bought in 
carload lots. 


CHAIN STORE DISCOUNT: 


Manufacturers grant the chain 
store operator a larger discount in order to get 
continuous distribution. 


FINANCING Own Paper: 


A substantial saving in the cost 
of financing installment sales. With its ade- 
quate capital set-up the Morison Company can 
borrow money when necessary at 53x per cent. 


A CENTRAL ORGANIZATION : 
All the branch store bookkeep- 


ing, accounting and collection problems are 
handled through the main office. 


A CENTRAL WAREHOUSE: 


Prepared to render immediate 
delivery service toall branches of the company. 


A CENTRALIZED SERVICE 


A staff of expert service men on 
hand at the main branch ready to be sent out 
at a moment’s notice. 
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Rochelle, Jamaica, Flatbush, Bay Ridge and the Bronx 
can all be reached within one hour from his main store 
and showrooms at 15 East 40th Street, New York City. 
Most of these stores are situated in thickly populated 
districts where average incomes prevail. 


7... of the most important factors in operating a 
number of stores,” Morison said, “is having alert, 
dependable branch-store managers. There is nothing 
quite so conducive to getting the best results as giving 
your branch managers a good reason for having just 
those qualities, and that is one of the basic reasons 
behind the success of our sales organization. 

“Our branch managers are not paid a straight salary. 
They are given a drawing account which approximates 
a salary—it might be $75 or $100 a week. At the end 
of the year 50 per cent of the net earnings of the com- 
pany are divided among the various branch managers, 
less their drawing accounts, in direct proportion to the 
ratio of net profit for which their own store was respon- 
sible. In other words it isn’t gross sales that controls 
their earnings but net profit. 

“What is the result? Every branch manager not only 
strives to create the greatest possible volume of sales 
but is just as intent on keeping expenses down to the 
absolute minimum. Every expense incurred in operating 
his branch is just that much less net profit that his 
balance sheet will show at the end of the year, and just 
that much less that will eventually find its way into his 
own pocket. 

The essential point upon which Morison laid special 
stress was that the branch manager need concern himself 
with nothing but getting sales. His buying is all attended 
to by the central organization and his store is stocked at 
all times with a wide diversity of appliances. A daily 
check is kept on his stock and his sales; when necessary, 
his stock is replenished from a central warehouse. 
Should his store display of radio sets or vacuum clean- 
ers become exhausted by the number out on demon- 
stration, a telephone call to the warehouse will bring a 
fresh supply. 

All the branch manager’s bookkeeping is taken care of 
in a similar fashion. Collections are all handled from 
the central office where a regular staff is employed to 
keep after the accounts. All the manager has to do, 
Morison pointed out, is to exercise a reasonable amount 
of discretion in the granting of credits. 





VEN the servicing of the appliances—and the Mori- 

son organization emphasizes service—does not need 
to concern the branch manager to any extent. Each of 
the stores has a service man and in the event of a special 
rush there are a number of men attached to the central 
store ready to be sent out on a moment’s notice. This 
leaves the store manager free to concentrate on the all- 
important business of selling the goods, which is handled 
by a staff of between five and ten outside salesmen in 
each branch. 

It is merchandising efficiency that gives the Morison 
organization strength in the electrical appliance field. 
They have done a jobbing business in the central store 
for a number of years and have bought from the manu- 
facturer in large quantities. When they entered active 
retailing with wide-spread distribution, they opened a 
central warehouse and continued to buy in car-load quan- 
tities. This one factor, Morison declares, enables them 
to earn the maximum discount on most of the major 
appliances sold. 
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Another purchasing advantage due not only to volume 
but to continuity. A large department store might buy 
a considerable quantity of washers for a sale, but they 
would not always get a chain store price. Continuous 
distribution is what the manufacturer wants. 

The next item that gives them an advantage is the fact 
that they finance all their own time paper, a saving of 
a considerable percentage. 

“Instead of paying a finance company for money loaned 
on time paper,” Morison said, “we finance our own 
installments and find it a good investment. In the event 
that we should ever become pressed for money it is a 
simple matter to borrow from the banks, rarely at more 
than 53 per cent. 

“As a matter of fact, we have very little trouble with 
time payments. Most of them are paid up on the aver- 
age of ten months while twelve months is the absolute 
limit allowed. We have little difficulty in getting our 
money, as a rule, because most of our selling is done in 
communities where the people enjoy adequate incomes. 
We collect no less than ten per cent down on the appli- 
ance ard for that reason reverts never average over 
five per cent of total sales. The figure would not be 
so high, perhaps, if it were not for radio, which has the 
highest revert percentage. Another rule that helps col- 
lections is that of charging the customer 6 per cent on 
the unpaid balance and allowing her the option of keep- 
ing the appliance at the original list — if she pays 
the balance within 60 days. 

“Such re-possessions as we do have are re-sold at 
practically no loss whatsoever. We handle only standard 
makes of appliances such as Hoover and Eureka clean- 
ers; Whirldry, Easy and Gainaday washers; R. C. A. 
Majestic and Stromberg-Carlson radio; and Welsbach 
refrigeration. The list price of these appliances is well 
known and they are highly advertised by the manufac- 
turers. In a great many instances we can either re-sell 
them at a very slight reduction or make a generous allow- 
ance on trade-in.” 


IXTY per cent of our entire volume,” Morison de- 

clared, ‘‘is made up of Radio. As an indication, last 
year between September 1, 1928, and January 1, 1929— 
three months—we sold nearly 5,000 radio receivers. The 
balance of business done is mainly in the larger 
appliances. All our stores handle the small household 
appliances, of course, such as toasters, waffle irons, 
percolators, etc., but we keep them in stock chiefly in 
order to keep people coming in the store. Occasionally 
we may run a sale and let some $4.50 toasters go for 
$2.50 but this is only done to attract a little attention 
to our stores and we don’t consider it in the nature of a 
real merchandising activity.” 

While radio, as Morison pointed out, averages 60 per 
cent of sales volume, this ratio varies with seasons or 
with special sales activities. In the event of a drive on 
appliances exclusive of radio, the radio becomes about 
50-50. When organized sales activity is concentrated on 
radio alone, radio sales jump to 70 per cent of volume. 
To illustrate his point, Morison referred to the month 
of March during which a special drive on radio had been 
organized. Of the total volume of sales for the month, 
radio approximated 70 per cent and the remaining 30 
per cent was divided among the other electrical appliances 
in the following order: vacuum cleaners 24 per cent; 
washing machines 2.5 per cent; ironers 1.9 per cent and 
miscellaneous appliances 1.5 per cent. During the month 
444 radio units were sold and 142 major appliances. 
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The _ suggestion of 
cool mountains in fan ’ 
selling is a_ perennial | 
that blooms every 
summer. The idea ts 
good—it merely needs 
novel treatment, slow- 
moving action, and LEE 
cool, colorful scenery ; 
to make it doubly Ae) Vi 
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A breezy Fan Display | 


66 OOL as a Mountain Breeze” is a fan slogan 


probably dating back to the first primitive elec- 

tric fan. However, its antiquity does not lessen 
the strong suggestion of a much-needed fan when the 
weather is hot—and the thought is presented in a pic- 
turesque cool, green foreground with gently waving 
chintzy curtains draped on a window, through which 
a perspiring spectator looks out on a cool mountain 
background scene, softly lighted by concealed lamps. 
This hot-weather display was successfully used by the 
New York & Queens Light & Power Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. The photograph is so sharp and clear that 
it is, to a very large extent, a good visual description 
of the greater part of the display, with the exception of 
color scheme and a few details such as the arrangement 
of shadow box. The foreground card does not show. 
It contained copy about prices and terms. 

Every little thing about the display suggested coolness 
and comfort. The word “Cool” on the top was painted 
in dark green, outlined with white on a 
light green field. The curtains were a 
soft tan, set off by bright flowers. Out- 
side frame-like border was in black, and a 
light green field inside. The bench was in 
the same shade of light green as the up- 
right panel field, and 
the draped back cur- 
tain was a glossy tint 
of medium green. 
Modernistic flowers, 
m which blues and 
greens predominated, 
decorated each lower 
bench corner. The 
card carried a tan 
and green color 
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scheme. Looking through the window the outdoor scene 
revealed a green-clad mountain view. 

A bench is simple to construct. The one pictured 
above is about 9 feet long, ten inches high and one 
foot deep. The draped curtain is 20 inches high. The 
center panel of cut out beaver-board is three feet six 
inches by three feet three inches. 

The shadow box is naturally a little smaller than its 
facing panel. Top sign cut out from beaver-board and 
shaped as shown; its size before shaping two feet three 
inches by ten inches. Window sash bars are part of 
center beaver board panel, carefully marked off and 
then cut out. 

A two-inch space between the foot of the center picture 
panel and the bottom of the shadow box permits the 
breeze from the concealed fan to ruffle the curtains. 

Two lamps placed in the interior top of the shadow 
box throw a light down on the outdoor painted scene 
in the back of the shadow box. While these were white, 
a colorful variation is suggested as fol- 
lows: Place three lamps in the top: 
orange, blue and white. The white one 
should burn continuously; the colored 
ones set into flasher sockets. The varia- 
tion of changing hues will add attention 
value. 

The sides, top and 
bottom of shadow 
box interior should 
be properly masked 
by the projecting 
edges of center panel 
and side curtains so 
that the background 
will convey a proper 
sense of depth. 
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$150,000 VV orth of 


San Francisco electrical merchant is cashing 


in on the apartment house field. 
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UE perhaps to prejudice or a lack 
of faith in its practicability, the 
electrical merchant has not always given the 
automatic dishwasher serious consideration as 
a legitimate and profitable appliance to pro- 
mote. But the dishwasher is rapidly growing 
in popularity and to those dealers inclined to 
depreciate its money-making possibilities, the 
experience of the following dealer will prove 
illuminating. 
A RR 


Francisco and local distributor for Walker dish- 

washing machines, reported the sale of $50,000 
worth of dishwashing machines in a four-month period. 
More recently he has broken his own record with the 
sale of more than $150,000 dishwashers in five months. 
This volume has been achieved largely by developing the 
apartment house trade. 

In Mr. Kincaid’s opinion the reason for the lack of 
volume in electric dishwasher sales to date has been the 
unfamiliarity on the part of the public with the fact that 
the era of the successful dishwasher was actually here. 
The housewife had not yet reached the stage where she 
knew that an electric dishwasher was among the things 
she wanted to possess—and in consequence personal 
salesmanship proved a time consuming affair. It was 
largely with the idea of spreading the electric dishwasher 
idea by familiarizing large numbers of renters and future 
homeowners with the advantages of the machine that 
Mr. Kincaid first approached the apartment house field. 
He soon appreciated that this was a most attractive mar- 
ket in its own right. 

The apartment house rental field is in a highly com- 
petitive state in the average American city. Most 
communities are overbuilt and the apartment house 
owner is able to survive only if he has some distinctive 
talking point in the quarters he has to rent which attracts 
tenants. Electric refrigeration has become an_indis- 
pensable feature of new buildings and in many com- 
munities, in fact, the granting of a building loan is 
conditioned upon its inclusion in the apartment equip- 
ment. The electric dishwasher has not yet reached this 
stage of compulsory installation, but it is nevertheless 
in the same category of important selling points. 

The approach is first of all to the apartment house 
builder, of course. In some cases the apartment house 


A SHORT time ago L. E. Kincaid, electragist of San 
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under consideration is the only one being built by this 
owner and in such case the sale is an individual matter, 
only with more at stake than is involved in the sale of 
a single machine to one housewife. In most instances, 
however, the apartment is one of a series built by one 
man and either operated by himself or sold to investors. 
Here the sale of one apartment house to electric dish- 
washers usually means the sale for all succeeding apart- 
ments erected by this builder. Not only do the 
dishwashing machines demonstrate their value by filling 
the man’s apartments for him in the face of surround- 
ing vacancies, but every apartment house so equipped 
becomes a competitor with every succeeding house to be 
erected. The builder has to put dishwashing machines 
into his newer apartments in order that they will rent in 
competition with his old ones! 

The installation of a sink-type dishwasher throughout 
a large apartment house is an expensive investment in 
the eyes of the speculative builder who is cutting his 
costs to a minimum in order to make a profit. The fact 
that builder after builder in the San Francisco area has 
signified his intention of making such installation a 
universal practice in all future apartment houses to be 
erected testifies to its value as an attraction to tenants. 


R. KINCAID’S record of sales to apartments starts 

with a San Francisco apartment house containing 
thirteen apartments. Forty-eight dishwashers were in- 
cluded in his next sale. A group of four apartment 
houses was equipped with 192 dishwashers and another 
with 55. Recently orders were taken within one week’s 
time for 386 dishwashers from Oakland apartment house 
builders. This amounts to seven carloads of dishwashers! 
The delivery and installation of these machines, of 
course, will extend over a several months’ period. 

The same principle which makes the dishwasher so 
readily salable to apartment house owners recommends 
it also to the speculative builder of individual houses. 
It gives a good talking point. Mr. Kincaid has been 
active in this field as well and has sold several builders 
who have adopted this as a regular feature of all houses 
built by them. There is instance after instance to be 
quoted of houses which have sold in competition with 
others in the same neighborhood, the decisive sales fea- 
ture in each case being that the house chosen was 
outfitted with a dishwashing sink. 

In all sales to builders, Mr. Kincaid’s practice is to 
require a 25 per cent down payment, with the remainder 
within a ten-month period. He makes due credit in- 
vestigation of prospects, but feels fairly safe in his 
installations because the equipment is removable in case 
of failure to pay. And no future owner of the apart- 
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ment house could possibly consider allowing the dish- 
washers to be removed because they could not risk losing 
this hold on their tenants. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Kincaid’s main efforts are placed 
upon the sink type of dishwashing machine with the 
apartment house and commercially built home as his pros- 
pects, he by no means overlooks the opportunities in the 
field of the portable dishwasher. The way to sell this is 
by demonstration, in his opinion. He advocates the mer- 
chant’s making personal contact with his customers when 
he first takes over the dishwashing line. Telephone or 
call (a letter will not do) on those customers with whom 
previous contacts have been made. “I have just received 
a line of dishwashing machines,” the merchant tells his 
acquaintance, “which I have tried out personally and 
which seem to give very satisfactory results. I am 
anxious to have the opinion of some of my customers, 
however, and I am asking the privilege of bringing the 
machine up to your house so that you can try it out.” 
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This San Francisco apartment house where Kin- 
caid sold 48 dishwashers of one model, is in an 
old residence neighborhood. The surroundings 
are not highly favorable, but it is 100 per cent 
occupied and further enjoys a waiting lst. 


There is absolutely no obligation involved in the request 
and no sales talk is given. These demonstrations can 
be given in a half hour’s time—the salesman does not 
have to spend half the day as is sometimes necessary with 
a clothes washer and the machine is in no way injured 
or rendered second hand by such use. At the conclusion 
of the half hour, the dealer removes the machine, of 
course, asking at some point before he leaves. “Would 
you be interested in having one yourself ?” 

He will receive various replies to this question. “Well, 
I'd like to, of course, but we couldn’t possibly afford it 
now. Perhaps next year.” “Not with my present 
family, but I should think it would be just the thing for 
Mrs. Jones next door and I'll be glad to tell her about 
it.” And of course, some will be interested. Thus the 
dealer has developed a number of present prospects and 
also future ones and he has, by giving the housewife the 
impression that he values her opinion as a consultant, 
secured a number of press agents in the community who 
are familiar with a device most of their friends as yet 
know very little of. 
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What the 


The electrical dealer should stock 

at least three different makes of 

radio sets with a wide assort- 

ment of models in the popular 
priced lines. 


NE of the most serious situations confronting the 
electrical trade today is the fact that they have 
not been able to hold the radio business. 

A line that should be an important part of the electrical 
retailer's business, just as much as the incandescent 
lamp, has been allowed to slip from his fingers and has 
largely passed into other hands. It is common knowledge 
that the great volume of sales in radio is being made by 
the music store, the specialty radio shop and others. 

What has brought about this situation? Is the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler or the electrical retail merchant 
principally at fault? And what steps must the electrical 
trade take in order to obtain its legitimate share of the 
radio business? These are serious questions and must 
be considered carefully if a greater proportion of the 
radio business is to be gotten into the hands of the elec- 
trical trade to which it certainly, in a real way, belongs. 
And now, if ever, is the time the elec- 
trical dealer must act. He has already 
lost a lot that he should have gotten. 
When other businesses, in no way al- 
lied to the electrical trade. are doing a 
volume in radio sales which runs into 
many millions every year the situation 
has become one that should have care- 
ful analysis. The average electrical 
merchant does not seem to realize that 
radio sales should comprise a very large 
part of his business. At present he’ll 
spend a lot of time and money to get 
a wiring contract but hesitates to go 
into radio as a real and important end 
of his business. 

The trouble with the electrical whole- 
saler, as well as with the retailer, lies dealer. 
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Advertising should be 
utilised to build 
sales for the electrical 


ELECTRICAL 


Hold 


By GEORGE 
President, Stanley 


in the fact that in the early 
days of radio he lacked vision. 
Prior to the advent of radio 
the appliance business for the 
contractor-dealer was in a bad 
way. The contractor - dealer 
depended on the wiring jobs 
and the sale of appliances un- 
fortunately small in volume. 
In reality there wasn’t enough 
money coming in to keep his 
store going in good shape. The 
arrival of radio was like a god- 
send. Electrical men with 
vision and foresight hailed the coming of this new 
industry as a promise of better days. Factories were 
being built, great advertising programs were initiated, 
and all the great developments were under way which 
signify the coming of a new and important industry. 

For some indefinable reason, however, the average 
contractor-dealer, due perhaps, to some inbred conser- 
vatism brought on by a long period of rather difficult 
business conditions, looked upon radio with distrust and 
suspicion. Of course, a certain amount of business was 
done, but the great majority were lacking in genuine 
enthusiasm—radio was just a “flash in the pan,” they 
said, and public interest in it would soon die out. To 
them radio did not represent sound merchandise, a valu- 
able and extremely profitable commodity to market ; they 
preferred instead to go on selling a flat-iron occasionally 
and fighting for a profit in wiring contracts. 

In those days it was the function of the 
manufacturer to convince the skeptical, ‘I’m 
from Missouri” type of wholesaler that 
radio was here to stay and those wholesalers 
who had seized the opportunity radio offered 
were doing their best to 
educate the electrical re- 
tailers into taking on 
radio. The electrical men 
were urged to get in and 
make the most of the 
business that was com- 
ing. For a time it ap- 
peared that he would be 
successful. A new note 
of enthusiasm and op- 
timism crept in. Most of 
them, as a matter of fact, 
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MERCHANT must do to 


Radio Business 


L. PATTERSON 


and Patterson, New York 


were struggling hard to build a lucrative business and 
the prospect of anything that would bring in real profit- 
able business looked good. 

A short time afterward there was a temporary depres- 
sion in the infant radio industry and for a while the 
bottom practically fell out of the business. Many of 
the dealers who had hailed the coming of radio business 
as the chance of a lifetime had laid in a stock of radio 
parts in their stores. Before they had a chance to get 
out from under and move the stuff it was obsolete and 
a great many dealers lost money. 

The inevitable reaction set in. Electrical dealers pulled 
themselves back into their holes and wouldn't have any- 
thing to do with radio. ‘Stung once,” they said, “never 
again.” It was the reaction that might have been ex- 
pected, of course, from a trade that had not accepted 
radio with that genuine enthusiasm which would have 
prepared them to go through with the job in the right way. 

It was about this time that the music store was suf- 
fering its greatest qualms. The public had taken to 
radio whole-heartedly almost from its inception and the 
resultant falling off in sales of the music trades was just 
beginning to manifest itself in a disturbing manner. The 
phonograph people had held the home music field to 
themselves for so long and were utterly unprepared for 
the determined onslaught radio was making on their 
business. 

Later, impelled by the necessity for self-preservation, 
they were literally forced into the radio field themselves. 
Their experience in selling talking machines made them 
peculiarly fitted to merchandise radio and a great number 
of them have prospered. Today, of course, radio pro- 
vides the most lucrative and 
desirable part of their business. 





George Patterson is one of the pioneers of electrical wholesaling 
and has long been a leader in electrical trade circles in New, 
York. He entered the electrical field with his present company 
forty-three years ago, and despite the growth of the Stanley & 
Patterson organization since, he is today the active energizing 
force dominating each of its many departments. 


Of course it should be understood at this time that this 
question no longer resolves itself into a plea for the 
dealer to help either himself or the radio industry by 
actively merchandising radio sets. It has gone beyond 

that point. The hard fact to 
be faced is that the longer both 


Fundamentally, of course, “The hard fact that the electrical  «lectrical dealers and electrical 


the A.C. Receiver can hardly 
be claimed to be in any way 


trade must face is that the longer 


wholesalers ignore radio, the 
harder it is going to be to get 


the property of the music the dealer and wholesaler ignore in. In the early days when 
store. It is an electrical prod- radio, the harder it 1S going to be production was just beginning 


uct in the same sense that the 
vacuum cleaner and the wash- 
ing machine are. The elec- 
trical dealer has the proper 
facilities, electrical technique and personnel to handle and 
service radio sets and if conditions were as they should 
be, A.C. receivers would certainly form an important 
part of his sales. But the music store has gone out and 
hired technically trained service men when it became nec- 
essary to take care of installations, repairs, etc. 
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to getin.” 


to speed up, the radio manu- 
facturer was clamoring for 
distribution. But with the 
greater organization of the in- 
dustry, the larger and more strongly established manu fac- 
turers made adequate provision for their distribution. 
All this took place six or seven years ago—just when 
the retail electrical contractor-dealer should have been 
making the strongest bid for valuable radio franchises. 
It is still possible for the electrical dealer to get in on 
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The dealer must 
carry a good-sised 
stock in order to 
place sets on dem- 
onstration in the 
home. A two or 
three day demon- 
stration at the 
prospect’s home is 
virtually a closed 
sale. 


some of the good, well-established lines, and where these 
cannot be obtained, the wisest move is to make a strong 
bid for the trade with a newer line, making sure it is of 
first-class design and manufacture. In a great many 
instances this admittedly may be a ‘‘gamble,”’ but it was 
a comparatively new line of receivers in the radio field 
that practically headed the list last year in sales volume. 

What general plans should the electrical dealer make 
in order to get his share of the radio business? That is, 
perhaps, the most important question we have to con- 
sider at this time as well as the most interesting. 

N THE first place, the 

dealer should arrange for 
capital—hbe prepared to borrow 
money if necessary—in order 
to carry an adequate stock. 
Trying to do business with one 
or two radio sets on display in 
a store is practically impos- 
sible. The first thing that 
makes a real impression on the 
prospective purchaser is the 
view of a reasonably complete 
line of receivers displayed in 
an attractively fitted out store. 
The prospect likes to feel that 
he is doing business with the 
man that has some foundation 
and background in the busi- 
ness—not a “fly-by-night” who 
trusts to luck to sell a radio receiving set now and then. 

The dealer’s stock should comprise no less than three 
of the best obtainable makes of receiver—in fact, four 
would be advisable in some cases. 
made a success selling only one make of receiver but 
there are usually some special conditions back of such a 
policy, such as holding the franchise for a large territory 
or employing special selling methods that tie in directly 





° 9? 
business. 
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- as outlined above. 


“Now, if ever,is the time the elec- 
trical dealer must act. When other 
businesses in no way allied to the 
electrical trade, are doing avolume 
in radio sales which runs into 
many millions every year the situa- 
tion becomes one that should have 
careful analysts. 
electrical merchant does not seem 
to realize that radio sales should 
comprise a very large part of his 


Some dealers have | 






with the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
plan, or some such reasons. 
But it should be obvious to 
the wide-awake merchant that, 
with three or four different 
makes of receivers on display 
he is reducing to the minimum 
that number of lost sales. If 
a customer comes into the 
store and requests to see a cer- 
tain model of a certain make 
which the dealer does not 
carry, the dealer will naturally 
do all in his power to convince 
the prospect that the set he is 
carrying is worthy in every 
way of comparison with the 
one requested. But how 
often does he succeed? The 
prospect has been brought into 
the store by the manufacturer’s 
advertising, or by friends’ 
recommendations perhaps, and 
everything possible has been 
done to sell him the product. 





HE 
fault. 

It has occurred to me that many retail electrical mer- 
chants would like to know about how much capital would 
be required to provide an adequate stock of receivers such 
If the dealer intends to do the job 
right, he will (without allowing for deferred payment 
sales), require at least $10,000. A lesser amount, even 
$5,000 would not be sufficient to give him a stock of di- 
versified models that is essential to the proper conduct of 
a well-run radio business. His display of radio sets 
should include most of the popular priced lines—and, 
of course, cabinet models ranging from between $200 
and $600. With such a stock on hand and a prospective 
customer in the store inter- 
ested in the purchase of a 
radio set, only the personal 
sales element is necessary to 
close the transaction. 

There is another very im- 
portant reason for maintaining 
an adequate stock of receivers 
which has to do principally 
with actual selling effort be- 
hind the merchandise. Spe- 
cialty selling is at the bottom 
of a successful radio business, 
house-to-house canvassing, if 
you please. Unless the mer- 
chant makes this effort and 
goes outside and brings the 
customers to his store, his sales 
will suffer. And it is here that 
the necessity for a good-sized stock becomes apparent. 
In order to properly conduct an outside selling campaign, 
the salesman must put sets out on demonstration. The 
importance of this practice can scarcely be overestimated. 
In three cases out of five the “right” set that has been 
on demonstration for a day or two in a real prospect’s 
home is a closed sale. That means that the dealer should 
get as many sets out on demonstration as possible and 


dealer alone is at 


The average 
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the man with the small stock simply cannot begin to cope 
with competition when this resource is denied him. 
The dealer should make as much use of advertising 
material as possible. Many retailers are apt to minimize 
the importance of advertising because they are not finan- 
cially able to go into it in a big way. But the manufac- 


finance the sale of receivers on time-extensions (and 
very few dealers have in their business sufficient capital 
to do this) I should strongly advise him to make con- 
nections with one of the large co-operative finance com- 
panies of high standing. In their early days the finance 


turer comes to his assistance a 
good part of the time. National 
advertising first creates the de- 
mand for the product in the mind 
of the consumer. Acquainting 
your own prospects with the fact 
that you are handling the product 
is the next most logical step in 
the proceeding. In the great 
majority of cases the manufac- 
turer does even this for the 
dealer. He draws up the display 
featuring his product and the 
dealer's name is given a promi- 
nent portion of the space for 
which he is required to pay but 
a small part of the actual cost. 
Direct mail material is also fur- 
nished by the manufacturer, to- 
gether with display cards and 
similar aids to the sale of his 
receivers. 

The partial payment element in 
selling radio must not be over- 
looked. Jt constitutes in a 
majority of cases, the real induce- 
ment to closing the sale. Practi- 
cally 80 per cent of the present 
radio business would not be done 
were it not for selling on the 
deferred-payment plan. Here 
again, the dealer should utilize all 





FOUR things the electrical mer- 
chant must do in order to get his 
share of radio business accord- 
ing to George L. Patterson: 


TOCK at least three differ- 

ent makes of receivers in 
different price lines. $10,000 
inventory is needed to carry a 
representative line of sets in 
most of the popular models. 


DVERTISE. Let the 

public know by news- 
paper and direct mail that you 
are actively engaged in selling 
and servicing radio. 


O specialty selling. House 

to house canvassing, fol- 
low-ups, and sets out on dem- 
onstration are of the utmost 
importance if the electrical re- 
tailer is to get his share of radio 
business. A set on demonstra- 
tion is virtually a closed sale. 


companies were rather “hard-boiled” and arbitrary. But 


the high grade finance company 
of today has acquired a legitimate 
and respected place in our busi- 
ness life. They are actively in- 
terested in assisting the retail 
merchant sell his goods. By 
advancing the capital otherwise 
tied up in time payments, charg- 
ing him in return only a reason- 
able rate of interest for the 
function they perform they en- 
able him to do four or five times 
the volume, to maintain a rapid 


‘stock turnover and devote the 


greater part of his time to going 
after new business; in fact, the 
cost may be perfectly legitimately 
charged to sales expense. 

It may not have occurred to 
many dealers to look at the matter 
in quite that light. They are pre- 
pared, perhaps, to admit the ne- 
cessity of advertising and of 
maintaining a large sales force to 
build sales volume ; they will even 
make adequate provision for serv- 
icing radio sets. These are recog- 
nized as_ essentials — necessary 
evils of business operation—and 
are all charged in proper propor- 
tion to sales expense. 





the outside agencies at his dis- 
posal. If he is not in a position to 








O a time-payment busi- 
ness. It is impossible to 
get volume otherwise. Utilize ' . 
the finance companies. This velopment of more business, is of 
will keep stock turning over 
rapidly and capital in circula- 


But it should be quite apparent 
that an item which will help to 
create volume, will keep stock 
turning over at the right rate, and 
will leave capital free for the de- 


major importance. More of the 
pioneering spirit is needed in our 





ee tion for going after additional retail distribution of electrical 
business. appliances. More willingness to 
look at the thing in a broader 
DISCOUNT G way. 
FINANCE 









CO. 
t 





The deaicr should 
utilise the finance 
companies in order 
to keep his capital 
in circulation. They 
are actively inter- 
ested in helping 
him sell his goods, 
and the cost may 
be legitimately 
charged to sales 
expense. 
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HE dealer should bear in mind that the moderate- 

priced (not the lowest-priced) set provides the great- 
est return. There is a definite but somewhat restricted 
market for the more expensive radio set which admittedly 
does not sell so frequently as to become a large factor in 
sales volume. The cheap, low-priced set, on the other 
hand, does not provide an entirely satisfactory profit to 
take care of selling costs and overhead. The wise mer- 
chant will carry a complete price line in stock but keep 
the greater sales-pressure on sets that net him a good 
profit per sale and yet sell in large enough quantity to 
build up satisfactory monthly volume. 

Of course, in all this discussion, stressing the great 1m- 
portance of radio sales for the electrical trade, it must be 
understood that radio is only one—though a very 1m- 
portant one—of several specialties on which aggressive 
enthusiastic sales effort will build greatly increased suc- 
cess and prosperity for the electrical trade. 
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_ ere Linens Man- 
Making Methods Make Appir- 


ance Industry Look Foolish,” says 
salesman who has sold both lines. 
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74 
Men 


By ALAN STREETER 


P TO ten years ago the insurance companies were 

the great houses of refuge for superannuated and 

“retired” business men; veritable asylums for 
human failures. When a man couldn’t make the grade 
at anything else, he “went into” either real estate or 
insurance—generally both. But that was ten 
years ago. 

Today, if any business has a mortgage on the services 
of the superannuated and incompetent, it is the elec- 
trical appliance industry. I have recently seen more 
human derelicts and commercial hand-me-downs selling 
appliances than I ever saw in the insurance business at 
its worst. 

If that is hard to swallow, take a good look at 
the two salesmen-wanted ads reproduced on_ these 
pages. They do not require comment but, for later 
reference, I now invite your attention to that particularly 
delicious morsel in which the appliance advertiser states, 
“I don’t Care Whether Your Are Red Blooded or Blue, 
A He-Man or Not, Two-Fisted or One.” The insurance 
companies used to use somewhat similar copy—although 
it never smacked quite so strongly of the sell-you-the- 
Brooklyn Bridge type—and with the human product of 
such advertising they achieved volume increases that 
averaged $1,000,000,000 annually 
during the decade ending in 1919. 

Then somebody got a bright idea A red hot 


that things might be better and appliance 
that, possibly, a large group of . 
young college men, introduced into advertisment 
and made a permanent feature of 
the business, would make them so. Result: 
Cree $29,870,309 ,934 
| 42,281 ,390,527 
: 3 Ree ee ape ee sera 44,384,657 ,620 
BN 85.24 e hs sissen Red 48.443,570,903 
sees 54,334,598,740 
 . eres ere 60,585,164,140 
| 71,642,127,685 
_.. . SE eee 78,492,142,287 
a ee 87,022,103 424 
2, et eee * 


*The figures are of total volume in force, industrial and ordi- 
nary ; cognizance has been taken of lapsations. Official figures for 
1928 are not available at this writing, but statements emanating 
from the Association of Life Insurance Presidents indicate that 
they are record-breaking and that the total outstandings now 
exceed $100,000,000,000. 
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MAN 


— I DON’T CARE 
directly WHETHER YOU ARE 
—__..| RED BLOODED OR NOT, 
BPW. 


™ A HE-MAN OR NOT, 
periy| TWO-FISTED OR ONE, 


ied COME IN 


DERE YOU WANT WORK, 


— 














nee: Ben K 
id, experi A HIGH HOURLY AVBRAGE 

rooms on M $1. 25 TO $4.0 

* aie COME IN—WE OAN SHOW YOU. 
ftaeass HOW OLD ARE YOU? = |oo™ 
3ition. 

pat dee] Some, cieces, 88,100" 0°.8 nowlsass 





: they tell him he’s too old to work any | Bring 
oenininnee longer. 


uthern{ WE HAVE, a man who started recently, 
Ba aged 54, who has averaged $112 a week 55 
rerienced since he started. His earnings before 

118 &. he came with us were never over $25. 


——-—] Come in—Talk it over—You may be 
4 base 
obs with able to do even better. 


nes FIVE THINGS 
ouse. x5] A GOOD JOB MUST HAVE |— 
STEADY WORK, GOOD P. 


AY 
ge rooms, GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS 
Sleey ote GOOD BOSS, AN OPPORTUNITY 


WE HAVE ALL FIVE—Come in and 
steam see for yourself, Hourly _ basis of 
remises, figuring your pay would be from $1.25 
é to $4.00 _ r= ~ _— nears 
ataws with us has change e co 
waters | many lives. COME IN NOW! ! f 


ms and IF YOUR WIFE 


SAW THIS AD and knew what we 
+ room,{ want you to know, you'd be here to 
- see us as fast as you could get in, 































YOUR WIFE 


supply. 

steam S YOU to have STEADY WORK, 
2 . GooD. PAY and AN OPPORTUNITY of 
AT EX- oe the kind of money wr will 
ed; good 
119th, 


tn ot mt AM pated Oma DO 








u your O HOME, GooD 
uTo, put your children n through high 
hool and c —_ 
a: ‘men doing CO. ee IN and we 
rienced, will tell you ae "ineul it. 


‘or tale OUR COMPANY has millins back, of 
2 acai t—a most successful organization, 
ae ve and acing an electrical 
* Hare appliance bey eight asic patents. 

YOU ARE ‘AID. WEEKLY a2 liberal 
ation bonus and Gan commission which is 
ulton equal to a déaler’s profit. 


DO NOT HESITATE 


SEE MR. BARRETT, ROOM 720, 
Bartholomew Bidg., 205 E. 42d, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN RESIDENTS IME 


Jones, SEE MR. CARR, ROOM 612, 
187 Joralemon st. (Boro Hall) 




















MAN 


ISTANT TO SALES MANAGER IN 
— REAL ESTATF = 











Significant as are these general volume-increases, they 
become insignificant when compared to the increased 
percentages secured by those companies most actively 
practicing the newer salesmanship. The Travelers, for 
example, required more than fifty years to put its first 
$1,000,000,000 in force; it acquired its second billion in 
less than ten years; its third billion was written in less 
than three years and it now averages $1,000,000,000 
in new coverage annually. 

Better salesmen are solely responsible for this added 
volume, because in insurance, volume is synonymous 
with salesmanship: life policies, their benefits and their 
price—premium less dividend—are almost uniform. 

The insurance companies secure and keep better saies- 
men by a process which might be called “making career 


1 








men in selling.” As the United States Government 
secures better diplomatic representation by making 
“career men in diplomacy,” so do the companies secure 
better sales representation. 

The successful results secured were attained by five 
broad steps, supplemented by numerous subsidiary ones: 

The companies so altered the superficial, if not basic, 
nature and scope of the thing they sold that it acquired 
a status on a par with the ideals of men who seek careers. 

They deemed the best type of young manhood none 
too good to represent them and, therefore, they especially 
desired university men, or their equivalent in age and 
mental traits—but always men who sought a career. 

The companies and their general agents made contact 
with such men through any and every available means— 
personal solicitation, classified, direct-mail and trade 
paper advertising—but the use of the mediums was 
always in harmony with the mental traits of the men 
and it always emphasized the life-time opportunities 
offered by insurance. 

They erected an interior office structure—both physical 
and human—which, when the prospective salesman enters 
it, impresses him with its solidarity, its permanence and 
its business-institutional atmosphere. He cannot escape 
the thought that men spend their lives at work here. 

Having absorbed a new man they made—and make— 
him an integral financial part of the business over a 
period of years, even though he quit after a few months 
of service, whether he will or no. I refer to the com- 
pany’s renewal commission payments; details slightly 
further on. 


ET us compare these five steps with five similar ones 

which the appliance trade might take to make it- 

self something more than a dumping ground for in- 
competents. 

The appliance industry will probably say that it cannot 
alter even the superficial nature of its product because it 
is too circumscribed by mechanical barriers and _ that, 
anyway, the insurance carriers with their multiplicity of 
policy forms do not offer an apt comparison. 

Believe it or not, the present multiplicity of policy 
forms are but actuarial modifications of one simple and 
very, very circumscribed contract: the term policy. 
From the simplest of whole-life policies to the most 
complicated of annuities they are, at the core—term 
insurance. 

Instead of being a special dispensation from the God 
of Sales, the multiplicity of policy-contracts is nothing 
more than the product of busy brains and_ broad 
imaginations directed at a very matter-of-fact basic 
product. The appliance industry may apply imaginative 
brains with equal ease—if it has them. I offer as a 
minor illustration : 

A cleaner salesman, representing a maker who spends 
scores of thousands in Satevepost space, came to my 
door a few days ago and, after he had concluded his 
stock performance, I asked him if his hose, working off 
the blower, would fit one of those new lacquer spray guns 
for an automobile paint-job. 

He didn’t have the slightest idea. 

Give the sale of those cleaners to, let us say, The 
Travelers or Aetna, and they would have had their men 
out scouring the town for dirty cars, within ten days of 
the guns’ appearance. The men would sell spray guns 
and cleaners on the sound ground that by doing the $65 
paint-job himself, the buyer got his cleaner for virtually 
nothing. The companies would, incidenta'ly, have 
actuarial tables covering car painting and would probably 
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be able-to forecast the salesman’s earnings from this 
source twenty years hence. That would be 
the insurance way of doing things. 

Insurance executives believe that college men or their 
equivalent make the best salesmen. Their beliefs are 
supported by tangible results. The appliance industry 
does not seem to agree with insurance opinion. A broad 
sector of appliance sales executives have told me that 
such men are “no good” and that they are “too soft.” 
I am wondering if, perhaps, there isn’t a bit of sour 
grapes in these statements; i.e., if the university man’s 
intellectual norm isn’t so high that it embarrasses 
certain appliance men. Be that as it may, I'll simply 
call attention to the fact that the cultural equipment of 
today’s appliance salesman is generally unequal to that 
of today’s American gentlewoman. College men have 
that -cultural equipment. Let it go at that—and use 
your own judgment. 


WO of the finest tributes that might be paid to the 

present status of insurance salesmanship lie in the 
facts that a high percentage of new men are brought into 
the business by insurance salesmen and that many men 
voluntarily leave salaried positions in other departments 
of insurance organizations to join the commission sales 
force. One of the best men working the stiffly competi- 
tive New York territory today was formerly a $50 a 
week adjuster for the same company—he is now making 
in a week what he formerly needed a month to earn. 

The companies do not depend on such sources of man- 
material, however. Their scouts cover the universities, 
making direct bids for men. They seek out likely 
looking policyholders in their own companies and play 
for their services. They follow up the “Situation 
Wanted” and “Business Opportunities” columns, using 
powerful but conservative direct-mail material. They 
use the insurance trade papers. Their general agents 
use classified in the newspapers. They use everything 
the appliance trade uses—but how differently! 

Practically all appliance advertising for salesmen is 
now inherently, if not openly, deceitful and unethical. It 
misleads in the nature of the work to be done, the money 
to be earned and, worse, in the essential integrity of the 
industry. Look again at the two groups of advertising 
illustrated. Isn’t the appliance trade’s pretty? Under 
circumstances not so very different, men have gone to 
Atlanta and Leavenworth for circulating less hectic stuff 
and, as a former appliance salesman I do hope. . . . 
well, I guess that really has no part here. Enough to 
say that'the appliance trade has little claim on the respect 
of its men until it begins to show a little respect for its 
own public appearances. 

It is in the erection of a physical and human inner 
office structure, conductive to an impression of sound 
and enduring business-institutionalism, that the carriers 
make the appliance people look particularly foolish. 

Enter a Travelers or Aetna branch office, for example, 
and you cannot help but feel that here is a rich, perma- 
nent and worth-while business; one at which men may 
profitably spend their lives. 

On the physical side, the offices are well-arranged, 
modernly equipped and carefully groomed . . . 
They are clean. In the New York and Brooklyn offices 
of The Travelers, every new man is immediately given 
a personal desk. His name is put in the building direc- 
tory and on his desk. Atmosphere, perhaps, but atmos- 
phere that makes him feel that he is a permanent part 
of the scene. On reaching a stipulated production, he 

Please turn to page 86 
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Lurning  someieentend 


' ) YITH the idea in mind that unified action on the 
part of all merchandising outlets in a community 
would bring about better results than scattered 

efforts, the retail merchants of Portland, Oregon, han- 

dling electrical appliances have organized themselves into 
an organization called the “Electrical Appliance Retail 

Association.” This idea of bringing co-operation out 

of a highly competitive situation was sponsored by the 

Portland Electric Power Company, whose general sales 

manager A. C. McMicken initiated the movement by 

inviting representatives from the principal merchandising 
outlets of Portland to a friendly dinner. From this 
developed a mass meeting, attended by heads of electrical 
departments and owners of twenty-two of the principal 
retail firms of Portland, as well as by representatives 
from the commercial departments of the two local power 
companies. At this time the permanent Association was 
formed, with a membership consisting of five department 
stores, eight furniture stores, six electrical contractor- 
dealers and one specialty appliance store, besides the two 
power companies. Later the specialty dealer dropped out. 

The purpose of the organization was to maintain 
friendly contact between merchants at regular dinner 
meetings in order that each merchant might derive benefit 
from a knoweldge of the plans of the other. It soon 
developed that a definite co-operative sales effort would 
serve the interests of all and a common schedule of appli- 
ances to be featured during given periods and a cam- 
paign of co-operative advertising has been a part of the 

Association’s program 

from a very early date. 


CO 
O-operation 


and power companies approve and service these modern 
electric ranges.” In addition each one of the contributors 
carried his own advertising which featured the specific 
range handled by his firm and also gave prominent space to 
electric ranges in window displays and floor arrangement. 

The total expense of the co-operative advertising on 
electric ranges came to $1,550, of which 50 per cent was 
borne by the two power companies, the remaining $775 
being prorated among the remaining ten firms on the 
basis of the size of the concern and the amount of busi- 
ness done, assessments ranging from $50 to $100. On 
other co-operative advertising campaigns on smaller ap- 
pliances in which a larger number of firms participated 
and in which the total amount of space taken was less, 
the power companies contributed 40 per cent, leaving 60 
per cent to the co-operating retailers, each of whom was 
thus obligated for a very modest sum. 


‘HE retail merchants of Portland express themselves 
as thoroughly satisfied with the results of co-operative 
advertising, and in general with the benefits derived from 
the friendly contact with 
competitors. It is signif- 





One of the early co- 
operative drives was that 
on electric ranges, fea- 
tured during the month 
of May. The organiza- 
tion provides that only 
such members as desire 
need enter such a cam- 
paign. Twelve of the 
members felt that electric 
ranges formed an impor- 
tant enough part of their 
sales schedule to warrant 
their participation in co- 
operative advertising. 

Copy for the series of 
advertisements was pre- 
pared by a local agency 
and carried the names of 


want it. 











skilled di 


4 when 
it is needed 


“Lots of speed, but no control” has 
doomed the old, obsolete kitchen stand- 
by. The new 1928 Electric ranges match 
the old-timers’ best speed— even surpass 
their most valiant efforts. But, what a dif- 3 % 
ference! ... the difference of CONTROL, 

even to the last unit of heat. 


Scientific construction has made this 
sible. The new electric ranges are & 
- gineered that you get just the heat you 
want, where you want it, and whea vou 


The busy housewife now has an ally that 
takes those hurry-up meals as a matter of 
course; emergencies are quickly and ef- 
ficiently taken care of by the speed units 
of the new Electric ranges. 


See the newest models today. Your dealer 
has a complete display in his window... 
are in 


icant that most of the ex- 
ecutives who attended the 
original meeting, repre- 
senting heads of electrical 
departments and firm 
Owners were _ unac- 
quainted with one another 
and had no knowledge of 
what other electrical mer- 
chants were doing. Ac- 
tual returns from such a 
campaign as that of the 
range advertising effort 
are difficult to determine. 
Of the 1,550 ranges sold 
in Portland territory dur- 
ing the first seven months 
of 1928, 77.5 per cent 
were sold through dealer 
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all firms contributing. No 


Operating Cost— 


‘The average monthly oper- 


specific makes of ranges seveal pees ofan 













th explain every detail. 
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channels, 22.5 per cent 
by the power companies. 


About Payment~ 
A small payment delivers 
a new electric range Cone 
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“The local electric light 
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amounted to $1 per range. 
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PeRFoRMANCE 


How R. J. Curtis of Dubuque, Iowa, Sells O1l-burner 


Prospects from an “Open 


Book” Service History of 


Previous Installations. 


difficulties, according to R. J. Curtis of Curtis & 

Company, Dubuque, Iowa. Selling heating equip- 
ment is so highly specialized a field that in any town of 
less than 50,000, firm reputation, word-of-mouth adver- 
tising, social and business contacts, satisfied users and all 
the ordinary publicity methods, will produce all the ripe 
leads desirable. The important thing, Curtis declared, is 
getting a firmer grip on the confidence of the prospective 
buyer than one’s competitor! 

Curtis is an oil burner dealer in Dubuque. He has 

ald 175 burners during the short time he has handled 

them. The great part of his business, he estimated, has 
been built up by creating in the mind of both customer 
and prospect, a reputation of complete confidence and 
trust. 

“Public confidence can be created in two ways,” Curtis 
said. “First, by mastering the principles of heating 
engineering with special regard to the particular make of 
product you are selling; and second, by so installing and 
servicing each job that every customer can be depended 
upon to back you up. 

“Mastering the fundamentals of the engineering side 
of this business, though it may sound trite, should re- 
ceive special emphasis because, in my experience, those 
dealers who eventually fall down never knew what it was 
all about.” 


(5 ifn prospects for oil burners presents no 


PRACTICAL example of the manner in which 

Curtis backs up his statements on the per formance 
of the oil burners he has sold is provided in his “open 
book,” a service history of more than 90 installations (see 
illustration). When the subject of reliability of per- 
formance arises, as it invariably does in the course of 
sales talk, he reviews with the prospect as many cases as 
may be desired. All the essential information, such as 
types of installation, original alterations in the heating 
plant, first cost operating expenses, the number and na- 
ture of each service call—everything is included, the bad 
with the good. The client is also urged to telephone 
present users for their frank expressions of experience, 
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and the very fact that such a list of present users is of- 
fered for reference makes a favorable impression. 
“You see,” said Curtis, “there can be no bluffing in 
the oil heater game. Sooner or later your sins, if any, 
will find you out and it is best to beat the customer to it.” 


HE way Curtis inspires confidence in his prospects 

was further illustrated by the manner in which he 
treats their individual problems. For instance, when 
a prospect with a hot air furnace demands to know 
whether an oil-burner will keep his home at a higher tem- 
perature than previously, Curtis does not immediately 
answer “yes” as many might. He suggests instead: 

“We guarantee our burner to keep your home fully 
as warm and certainly at a more even temperature than 
before. Whether you can obtain as much heat as desired 
depends also on the capacity and conditions of the plant 
with which our burner is to be used. If present results 
are unsatisfactory then it will be advisable to have us 
first check your furnace, radiation areas and house in- 
sulation. It may be that some of these factors must 
first be corrected. If such is found to be the case we 
will say so frankly.” 

Another prospect wanted to know whether the burner 
would send gas upstairs. Such questions should not 
necessarily be met with emphatic denials, Curtis said. 
He told the customer instead that escaping gas depend 
entirely upon the tightness of the furnace fire box. 

“We do not guarantee against leaky castings,” he said, 
“we recommend that all hot air furnaces be recaulked 
before the installation of an oi! burner.” 

In order to establish himself even more strongly in 
the confidence of his clientele, Curtis, during the winter 
season, renders semi-monthly inspection visits to over 
80 per cent of his users. He makes a nominal charge of 
$15 a year for this service and has experienced no diffi- 
culty in persuading his customers that the service gained 
more than repays them for the money spent. -The ex- 
pense connected with the servicing which does not in- 
clude parts or material that might be necessary for re- 
placement, just about balances the income, Curtis said. 
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A typical oil burner service account in Curtis’ 

“open book” of service records. It is interesting 

to note that on the above account Woodward's 

installation cost the dealer but $1.80 during 1927 

and $6.65 for 1928. This includes cleaning and , 

starting the burner. Service contract transactions 
are entered at the bottom of each page 


In order that the customer shall be under no misappre- 
hension as to just what the servicing costs, a contract has 
been prepared which reads as follows: 

“In consideration of the sum of fifteen dollars, which 
the owner agrees to pay for the season of 1928 and 1929, 
ending November 1, 1929, the company agrees to render 
complete inspection and maintenance service, for the 
purpose of keeping such burner in good operating con- 
dition, and for a period of one year from date hereof. 
Such service to include starting said burner in the fall 
and closing down the same in the spring of the year at 
such time as the owner requests, oiling, caring for and 
adjusting the same when necessary, rendering regular 
visits and complete inspections semi-monthly during the 
period of operating; responding to service calls at all 
times between 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. every day, including 
Sundays and holidays, generally using its best efforts to 
insure high-class operation during the heating period, but 
not including replacement of parts or repairs.” 


HE dealer needs some heating plant experience and 
some technical knowledge as an illustration of the de- 
gree to which such knowledge helps in building up the 
confidence of the customer, Curtis cited an instance where 
an assistant while conducting a preliminary survey of a 
prospect’s heating installation, unthinkingly referred to 
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it as “your hot water system,” 
was heated by steam. 


when actually, the house 
Despite an immediate correction, 
the prospect’s faith in the trustworthiness of the sales- 


man, and of his house, had been shaken. A _ prospect 
could scarcely be expected to place much faith in the 
salesman’s arguments on the superiority of the oil-burn- 
ing equipment when he couldn’t differentiate between 
hot-water and steam heating plants. 

Purchasers of oil-heating equipment must rely to an 
unusual degree on the dealer’s integrity and ability,” said 
Curtis, “confidence is the only true foundation on which 
a profitable burner business can be built. For that 
reason it is essential that in this business as in no other, 
the dealer must first sell himself. 

“The only way that can be properly accomplished is by 
showing the customer, first, just why oil-heating devices 
are essentially superior ; and second, the record of satis- 
fied customers you have served. The knowledge will 
come through study and experience and the history of 
your service may best be kept by such a record as my 
‘open book.’ ” 
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“In going through a chain store you will 
notice that the merchandise is on display openly 
so that it can be handled by the customer. This 
open display makes it easy for the customer to 
buy, and this principle ts so simple that it 1s 
difficult to understand why other merchants do 
not use tt. 

“The reason for letting people handle the 
merchandise which you want them to buy 1s 
obvious. I am sure you all know that an auto- 
mobile salesman considers a sale ninety per cent 
closed when he can get the prospective customer 
to sit behind the wheel and drive the car. The 
same applies to merchandising practically all 
other articles that are sold. Give the customer 
an opportunity to pick up an article, and tf tt 
is a useful article, fairly priced, the desire for 
possession will do the rest.” 


JOHN A. CHRISTENSEN, 
W.T. Grant Co. 








T WAS much easier for the contractor-dealer to 

make a profit 10 years ago than it is today. Com- 

petition was less keen. The retailer’s overhead was 
small—salaries, taxes and delivery were minor items of 
expense. 

But things are different today. 

Competition is more intense. Chain stores, house to 
house canvassers and mail order stores are all bidding 
for a share of the electrical contractor’s business. 

The buying habits of our customers have also changed. 
In very few communities does the electrical merchant 
sell all the electrical merchandise purchased by the con- 
sumers in his locality. Women in particular like to shop 
from store to store. The automobile has played its part 
in increasing the shopping radius of the prospect for 
electrical merchandise. 

Knowing that competition is tending to reduce our 
sales and that the cost of doing business is increasing, 
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_ eases hide the merchandise from our customers. 


the modern retailer is facing a distressing situation. In 
order to survive he must become a better merchandiser— 
and better merchandising begins with the physical store. 
By the physical store we mean better arrangement and 
display. In this article we will bring out the important 
points in good store planning as it applies to the electrical 
contractor-dealer. 

First, we will bring out two principles which must 
always be kept in mind when making any change in our 
store. If we can successfully put them into effect, more 
profits will result. Any improvement must— 

1. Reduce the cost of operation. 

2. Increase the average unit of sale. 

Let us first analyze just why our cost of operation is 
high in the usual electrical store. 


:. analyzing our expenses we find that salaries consti- 
tute over one-half of the total—therefore salaries are 
a good point from which to start. If we can make better 
use of the time of our salespeople we can help to reduce 
this salary item. In many stores we can get along with 
one less clerk. To do this we must eliminate all lost 
motion and every bit of waste in selling. 

In this old type store we find the wrapping counter 
up toward the front. Long rows of counters and show 
For 
example, to sell an electrical extra or table appliance, the 
sales person must bring it out of the show case or wall 
case, from under the counter or from out of a drawer. 
In other words, customers are not allowed to buy these 
items—they must be sold. Items of frequent demand 
are scattered throughout the tsore, entailing many un- 
necessary steps to fill an order. 

Large appliances like washing machines, radios, refrig- 
erators, vacuum cleaners, electric heaters, dish washers, 
etc., are located in the center of the floor. With these 
items in this location it is difficult to wait on customers 
without preventing customer circulation down the main 
aisle in the store. Merchandise back of these appliances 
is almost hidden from sight. 

Now notice Floor Plan above—the modern contractor- 
dealer store. The first change in evidence is that the 
wrapping counter has been moved to the rear of the 
store. Also notice that we have brought some of our show 
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Open display tables 
make it easy for the 
customer to buy. 


cases and counters out into the center part of the floor. 
Others have been discontinued. Large appliances have 
been placed on platforms against the wall. We have 
removed the long barriers that separated a great deal of 
our merchandise from the customer. In this store the 
customer can save a good deal of the clerk’s time by 
selling herself many items on display. 


OWEVER, the predominating change is that we have 

installed a number of open top display tables on which 
to display many table appliances and small electrical sup- 
plies. The.open top display table is the greatest single 
piece of merchandising equipment developed within the 
past five years. Its use has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Customers select merchandise with little assistance from 
salespeople. 

By using these tables the center of our floor now 
displays a large amount of merchanise. Some of this 
merchandise is taken from out of show cases but the 
majority of it is taken from our wall shelving. 

By this change we require less wall shelving and in 
its place we set up platforms on which to display our 
large electrical appliances. By placing these appliances 
on platforms against the wall they are in a position 
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Modern layout and 
display methods 
| = which will increase 
units of sale at less 
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cost. 





where they do not obstruct the customer’s vision from 
one part of the store to the other. Many of our demand 
items of a small unit of sale and a small margin will be 
displayed near the wrapping counter toward the rear 
of the store. 

Our sales force should be divided into two classes. 
The small unit of sale, low margin demand items that 
do not take much selling effort can be handled by inex- 
perienced help—possibly girls—who can be obtained at 
a low salary. Many electrical retailers have found that 
one woman clerk in the store is a big aid in attracting 
other women as customers. 


HE higher priced, more experienced class of clerks 
will concentrate on the larger appliances—where the 
unit of sale is large and more selling ability is required. 

Thus it is seen that the modern electrical contractor’s 
store will tend to reduce our cost of operation and in 
particular our selling expense. 

The second principle which must be kept in mind if 
we are to increase our profits is to imcrease our average 
unit of ,sale. 

We said before that customers, and particularly women 
customers, like to shop from store to store. Knowing 
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that this is true we must attempt to sell each customer as 
much merchandise as is possible when they do come into 
our store. We can do this with the type of store indi- 
cated in the plan shown. Everything is on open display 
where it can be seen and handled. Show cases, counters 
and the long row of large appliances, which formerly 
separated our customers from our wall displays, are 
now removed. The wall 
shelving on both sides of 
the store will now be 
available for active 
selling. 

Our wrapping counter 
and cash register is now 
located in the rear of the 
store. Many customers 
are induced to walk to- 
ward the rear of the store 
to select merchandise they 
desire. Other customers 
when waited on in the 
space on both sides of 
follow the sales person 
toward the rear to get 
their change. In either 
case the customer will be exposed to a large amount of 
merchandise which is bound to increase our average unit 
of sale. 

If you will notice the store plan again, you will notice 
that our fixtures have been arranged in the center of the 
store in what is called the Island Plan. We now have 
but two aisles in our store. This form of layout is called 
an island because it is completely surrounded by aisles 
through which the customers can circulate, see, handle 
and read the price mark on merchandise. 

Of just what are these islands composed? They are 
composed of open top display tables, platforms and show 
cases. 

In the average modern electrical contractor’s store one 
show case is sufficient. This one show case 
is the first fixture we see when we come in 
the door. It is used to display items that 
need protection from the elements or from 
handling. Other merchandise because of its 
small size and large intrinsic worth will be 
displayed in this show case. Its standard 
size is 7 ft. long. 

The second unit composing the average 
island is the open top display table. On page 
77 is a cut of a standard sized table that is 
well adapted to electrical merchandise. The 
standard table is 7 ft. long, 34 in. high and 
32 in. wide. The majority of all islands 
should be devoted to open display tables. 

The third unit used to make up an island 
is the platform used to display such items as 
radios, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
ranges, refrigerators, etc. The platform is 
7 ft. long, 32 in. wide and 5 in. high. This is 
the same sized platform that is used against 
the wall. 

Notice that all three units—show cases, 
tables and platforms—are the same size. ~““ 








ha 


For instance, the three tables and the show 
case in the front island can all be taken out 
and replaced with platforms. The show 
case can be moved further back in the store 
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Major appliances on slightly raised platforms 
gain in attention value. 








This is done so all units are interchangeable. “@ 


and replaced with a table or a platform. With this 
method any part of the store can be made available to 
display any product. 

Customers like change in a store. Merchandise which 
is moved from one part of the store to the other will 
have the same sales appeal as new merchandise. 

The tendency followed in this floor plan is to have all 
merchandise in the open. 
For this reason we should 
seldom have any glass 
door wall cases. Open 
shelving is provided for 
back of the wrapping 
counter. 

In the plan of the mod- 
ern electrical contractor 
store—notice that space 
is available back of the 
window and in the rear 
of the store for chairs. 
Battleship linoleum is 
frequently used as a floor 
covering. 

Lighting fixtures are 
to be displayed in a sec- 
tion on the right-hand side wall. A false ceiling is erected 
and fixtures are attached to it. This ceiling should ordi- 
narily not be wider than the platform, that is, 32 in. wide. 
Floor and bridge lamps are to be displayed on the plat- 
form below. Table lamps can be placed on a display 
table which is moved against the wall under the lighting 
fixtures. 


The purpose of the whole plan is the maximum of 
selling space. With all merchandise on open display, the 
customer is being sold from the time she enters until the 
time she leaves the store. This method of arrangement 


and display has demonstrated its selling efficiency first in 
the low-price chain stores and more recently has been 
widely adoptd by the hardware trade. 
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Lighting equipment is always a display problem. In the plan dis- 
cussed here a good fixture display is achieved without interfering 


with the display of other merchandise. 
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Utility Buys 


$224,000 Dearie Peer 


Central Hudson System 
has financed 485 appliance 
sales and 901 wiring con- 
tracts for cooperating dealers 


dealer paper on house-wiring appliance business is 

a measure of co-operation being adopted more 
and more widely by central stations. For that reason 
the experience of the Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who have operated 
the financing plan with marked success for the past three 
years is of great interest. Since putting such a plan into 
active operation in 1927 this utility has completed 485 
merchandising contracts totalling $80,485 and have taken 
over 901 contracts for house-wiring for a total of $143,- 
500. When it is considered that most of this business 
would not have been done but for the existence of the 
financing plan some appreciation is gained of its growing 
importance. 

It is interesting to note from the following table that 
the figures for 1928 are almost double those for 1927 
which would seem to indicate that business increased in 
proportion to the growth of confidence of the co-operat- 
ing dealers in the plan. With the continued success of 
the plan it is hoped that every dealer will eventually 
tie in. The volume already attained for 1929 gives 
promise of reaching a new high level. 


J este from present indications the financing of 


Merchandising Contracts House Wiring Contracts 


1927 

127 .... $24,448 286 .... $47,324 
1928 

273 .... $43,485 479 _... $84,384 
1929 (to date) 


SS .... Fig Ss2 136 .... $11,792 


The agreement between the central station and the 
contractor-dealer contains the following principal 
clauses : 

The Contractor-Dealer agrees to sell house-wir- 
e ing and permanently connected lighting fixtures 
along existing distribution lines of the Company ; and to 
contract for such sales in each case with the owner of 
the property under a standard Residence Wiring and 
Electric Light Fixture Agreement. 
The Contractor-Dealer agrees that the contract 
e price billed the customer in every case will be an 
amount equal to the cash price of the sale plus a carrying 
charge determined by the use of the table embodied in 
the Company’s Monthly Payment Plan. In no case, how- 
ever, shall the partial payment privilege extend for a 
period exceeding eighteen (18) consecutive months. 
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SINCE 


1927 


The company agrees to finance, for the Contractor- 
e Dealer, each sale of house-wiring and permanently 
connected lighting fixtures made under such partial pay- 
ment agreements in which a balance of sixty-five dollars 
($65) or over is due after the down payment has been 
deducted. Upon the condition that the amount to be 
provided by the Company shall not exceed in each case 
the said balance due, nor for all cases at any one time, 
unless this agreement shall be modified in writing, an 
aggregate of two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500.) 
Such financing shall be accomplished as follows: 

The Company will pay to the Contractor-Dealer the 
cash price of sale less the customer’s down payment 
less also one per cent of the amount so determined, when 
the Contractor-Dealer presents to the Company the cus- 
tomer’s written acceptance of the job and assigns and 
delivers to the Company the agreement between the 
customer and the Contractor-Dealer, together with all 
the money except the down-payment, paid to the dealer 
on account of such agreement. In no event, however, 
shall the amount of the down-payment by the customer 
be less than ten per cent of the total contract price. 

Upon the completion of each such transaction be- 
e tween the Contractor-Dealer and the Company the 
Company agrees to endeavor, through its regular routine 
methods, to collect from the customer the full amount of 
each payment within sixty days from date on which said 
payment is due and payable, but should it not be able 
to do so, or should it appear necessary at any time to 
either party to institute legal proceedings to collect from 
the customer, then the Contractor-Dealer hereby agrees 
to repay to the Company, upon demand, the amounts 
received from it on account of such transaction. Upon 
receipt by the Company of such payment, the Company 
will re-assign and return to the Contractor-Dealer the 
contract between the customer and the Contractor-Dealer 
together with all money paid to the Company by the 
Contractor-Dealer at the time of the assignment, plus 
all money collected by the Company from the customers. 
It is the intention of both parties that the credit risk in 
all partial payment sales shall under all circumstances 
remain with the Contractor-Dealer. 
Should either party fail to perform any of its duties 
e hereunder, the other party shall have the right to 
immediately terminate this agreement; but any such 
termination shall nevertheless leave binding upon. both 
parties hereto the obligation to fulfi!l under the terms 
hereof. 
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By Ray V. Sutliffe 








Commercial and Domestic 


Refrigerator Sales of the Superior Refrigerator 
Co. Over Eleven-Month Period 








Commercial Domestic Total 
MONTH UNITS GROSS UNITS — GROSS 
March (1928) 4 $2,400 13 $3,900 $6,300 
April 2 1,200 9 2,700 3,900 
May 5 3000 13 3,900 6,900 
June...... 11 6,600 22 6,600 13,200 
DM gecceces SE 3,000 13 3,900 6,900 
August 6 3,600 7 2,100 5,700 
Sept 9 5,400 6 1,800 7,200 
Oet......- 14 8,400 6 1,800 10,200 
ae 11 6,600 10 3,000 9,600 
Dec. ........ 7 4,200 24 7,200 11,400 
Jan. (1929)... 9 5400 10 3,000 8,400 
Feb. ....... ; 2 7,200 7 2,100 9,300 
95 $57,000 140 $42,000 $99,000 
, 2. 
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12 Months 
Business 


Arno MacGowan 

eliminates off-seasons 

by selling both com- 

mercial and domestic 
units 


ey 


‘SM N SELLING electric refrigeration,” said Arno 

| MacGowan, Superior Refrigerator Company (a 

Frigidaire dealer), South Bend, Ind., “a combina- 

tion of the commercial and the domestic types is almost 
essential in order to maintain volume.” 

MacGowan’s record in the field, stamping him as one 
of the most successful specialty dealers in his territory, 
lends special significance to his remarks. Quite apart 
from the household market which he has invaded with 
more than ordinary success, MacGowan has made 210 
commercial installations in a four-year period. In an 
eleven months’ period between March, 1928 and Febru- 
ary, 1929, inclusive, he grossed $57,000 in commercial 
installations while maintaining sales of $42,000 in the 
domestic market. During that period his operating 
expenses had been kept within the usual minimum limit 
with the result that his organization realized a net profit 
of 9.3 per cent. This was all accomplished with an 
eight-man staff in a territory of 130,000 inhabitants. 

“The really important thing about combining com- 
mercial and domestic refrigeration as far as our organi- 
zation is concerned,” MacGowan explained, “is that to 
date sales to merchants and store-keepers have provided 
me with a volume which has made it possible to put on 
an aggressive program for domestic refrigeration which 
might, otherwise, be out of the question. Between the 
two, a month-by-month flow of business has been created 
which has done away with the usual ‘slump’ periods.” 
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Filling in the valleys by a consistent sales program on both commercial and domestic 
refrigeration. Month to month sales in detail are shown on the opposite page. 
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The outstanding things that MacGowan’s experience has brought out 
in this matter of going after the commercial business might be summed 
up as follows: 

1. That the same salesmen can successfully sell both types. 

2. That ordinary engineering problems can be adequately handled by 
experienced and properly trained salesmen. 

3. That the seasonal element in sales can be largely eliminated. ( Mac- 
Gowan’s total sales for January and February, 1929, were within 8.4 
per cent of his volume for May-June, 1928. 

4. That actual selling cost on commercial refrigeration was no greater 
than on the household types. 

5. That household installations can be made to produce commercial 
business and vice versa. 

6. That 100 commercial installations cost $430 a year to service as 
against $160 for a like number of residence units. 

Thoroughly trained salesmen with a genuine enthusiasm for the work 
are an absolute necessity to any organization, MacGowan maintains, and 
the fact that the youngest man, with respect to length of service with the 
Superior Refrigerator Company has been there three years, bears out the 
fact that MacGowan places particular emphasis on this phase of his busi- 
ness. His rather unusual record with salesmen may be traced, he said, to 
his policy of unrestricted territory and a sales activity divided equally be- 
tween the two types of refrigeration which has made it possible for the 
salesmen to earn worthwhile monthly incomes. 

The salesmen in his organization were required to spend two weeks in 
the factory of the company and six weeks on missionary work before being 
permitted to quote a single price or close an order. Following this “season- 
ing” period the men confine their activities to personal work with Mac- 
Gowan figuring “drip” poundages and commercial capacities. 

During the intensive training period special emphasis is placed on three 
important selling rules: First, sell the prospect on the need for electric 
refrigeration; second, that your product is the best answer to that need; 
third, never quote a price until you have accomplished the first two points. 
“You’re all through before you begin if you break the last rule,” Mac- 
Gowan insists. 

“Let us see how these three steps are put in practice in the actual selling 
process. First, the merchant or farmer prospect is sold on the need for a 
commercial installation by obtaining permission to run a test on the operat- 
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Arno MacGowan of the Superior 
Refrigerator Company, South Bend, 
Indiana, a successful specialty busi- 
ness in electrical refrigeration. In 
four years his organization has sold 
210 commercial installations. 
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ing cost of his ice refrigerator. We then ask to be 
allowed to submit a cost of operation comparison sheet.” 

“Tt is a comparatively simple matter to sell domestic 
refrigeration on the necessity for hygiene or conve- 
nience,” said MacGowan, “but the tradesman is a canny 
person and different tactics are necessary. Dollar sav- 
ings is the argument that holds out the strongest appeal 
to him. Suppose we can show him an operation cost 
sheet which demonstrates an actual saving, over ice, of 
from ten to forty dollars a month or about $300 a year. 
‘That’s interest on $5,000,’ we say. Inasmuch as we have 
been accustomed to allowing 18 months time on com- 
mercial accounts we can frequently show where an electric 
refrigerator will almost pay for itself within that period.” 

A man who is in touch with both the domestic and the 
commercial refrigeration field, MacGowan indicated, can 
frequently play one against the other. For example, 
prospects for household refrigeration are referred to 
their neighborhood merchant “who has a commercial 
refrigeration plant of the same make I am suggesting 
for your kitchen.” On the other hand the satisfied house- 
holder who has been thoroughly sold on the “safe” re- 
frigeration, can exert considerable influence on the local 
butcher or grocer to adopt the same modern methods of 
food preservation. 

A striking fact brought out by MacGowan was that 
there was practically no difference in the actual selling 
cost of domestic and commercial refrigeration. While 
it takes twice as long to complete the average commercial 
sale, these installations gross from two to four times the 
average of a domestic job. MacGowan estimates the 
time of his salesmen at the rate of $1 per hour and 
while, at that rate, it costs twice as much to close a com- 
mercial sale as a domestic one, the extra expense was 
offset by the added margin from the commercial end of 
the business. On the average it takes fifteen hours of 


Four Steps to 


URING April of last year the Nicholas Hardware 
1) Company, Oak Park, IIl., ran an ironer campaign. 

It sold 37 machines within a period of less than 
three weeks. Twelve employees participated. When the 
smoke of battle cleared it was discovered that three of 
the chosen 12 were responsible for three-fourths of the 
total sales and that one salesperson, a woman, had ac- 
counted for 15 of the 37 orders. 

“T arrange it for them,” is the way Edith Egeberg 
cxpresses the reason for her outstanding performance. 

There are, it appears, four important steps in the sale 
which Miss Egeberg has found must be “arranged.” The 
prospect, at certain stages in the desire-producing process, 
should have her thinking done for her—unobtrusively, 
of course—if quick action results are to be obtained. 
These steps are: 

Get her to admit she needs an ironer. 

Arrange for a demonstration. 

Arrange to see the financial head of the house. 

Arrange terms. 

“Create,” says Miss Egeberg, “at the very start a ‘take- 
it-for-granted’ atmosphere. By getting prospects to tell 
me their ironing problems I am able to guide the con- 
versation so that before they know it, they have ad- 
mitted that they iccd, not want, an ironer. Point one 
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selling to close a commercial job as against six hours to 
sell a domestic unit. Much of this added margin is de- 
voted to reducing fixed overhead and to further cultiva- 
tion of the domestic market. Engineering talent must be 
available, of course, but most of the problems that arise 
are adequately handled by the manager with the aid of 
the factory staff. 

From the engineering standpoint, the methods of test- 
ing a prospect’s commercial refrigeration requirements 
has been greatly simplified by the introduction of the 
“drip” method. Briefly, one pound of drip water from 
a commercial ice box at 45 degrees, interior temperature, 
is the equivalent of one pound of electric refrigeration, 
the time factor, of course, being taken into consideration. 
Data sheets, rating the various coils in terms of pounds 
of melting ice, simplify these computations. Three tests, 
morning, noon, and evening are taken and averaged. 

“As might be anticipated,” said MacGowan, “many 
unusual requirements are likely to be encountered. In 
such cases, I take a hand in the sale personally or send 
for an expert from the factory. I strongly believe, how- 
ever, in allowing the original contact man to handle the 
job as long as he is competent.” 

When the prospect is purchasing new equipment 
throughout, including the electric refrigeration units, the 
engineering problem is comparatively simple as 
MacGowan’s data book gives the capacities and suggests 
the units for all standard makes of ice boxes. In such 
instances the salesman is often obliged to rely to a con- 
siderable extent on the endorsements of friendly cus- 
tomers whose stores are personally visited. 

“Pushing commercial units has enabled me to cover 
more intensely my residential prospects,” MacGowan 
concluded. “It has permitted me to maintain a force of 
eight representatives winter and summer. The results, I 
believe, have been reflected in domestic sales as well. 


an Lroner Sale 


is very important. Without first maneuvering the pros- 
pect into this position and laying a firm foundation for 
the closing details your time will be wasted.” 

The minute the prospect asks about ironing on a “ma- 
chine” she is asked to name a convenient time for “an- 
swering your question by an actual demonstration.” Here 
again a definite time is suggested. If necessary to see 
the husband he is given to understand that everything 
has been “arranged” and that it is understood he will 
give his approval. 

Terms, Miss Egeberg states, should always be sug- 
gested. “I never ask, ‘Can you pay $15 a month?’ I 
say, ‘Of course, you will want to pay $15 a month.’ I 
never ask if I shall write out an order. I let the order 
writing process fit into the logical flow of events just as 
naturally as did the preceding conversation.” 

It is a waste of time, according to this successful per- 
sonage, to canvass “cold turkey’ for ironer prospects. 
She compiled a list of well-to-do persons who particularly 
needed an ironing machine. Those with large families 
were unusually receptive. Then she arranged for defi- 
nite appointments. She made it a rule also never to 
leave a home without securing the name of at least one 
other worthwhile lead. Contacting washing machine cus- 
tomers accounted for seven ironer sales. 
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Advertising 
As An ART 


HERE is no inherent reason why household appliance advertising 

should be bad. In fact, it has just been demonstrated that appliance 

advertising may be very good indeed, for a series of ads in which 
electrical housewares were prominently featured was recently awarded a 
$2,000.00 prize by Harvard University.* 

One of the series is reproduced herewith. It will be noted that the 
lowly flat iron, an electric egg cooker and a mcetor-driven ice cream freezer 
are among the electrical wares. But what should be especially noted is 
the way these goods are described. 

“The Electric White Mountain Freezer politely cranks itself” is the 
way Miss Dorothy Grieg puts it. Charming, carefree, chic. The ordinary 
freezer ad tells you how the machine saves labor and backache, how the 
mechanism is enclosed so your fingers will not be maimed by crunching 
gears, and that it costs but a few cents an hour to operate. Do you observe 
the difference? 

And the egg cooker description. She doesn’t even refer to it as a 
cooker: in her words ‘‘The latest thing is a small electric affair, about 4 in. 
in diameter—the Egg-ett.” Then she tells you how it coddles a breakfast 
egg so quickly and easily and perfectly that almost anyone whe likes his 
hen fruit rare will at once want to hustle down and buy one. “Stand an 
egg in center holder, add one teaspoonful of water, cover with a tumbler and 
let ‘er go. In five seconds the egg is cooking by live steam. When it is done 
the electricity automatically turns itself off.” What more could the housewife 
want? No lengthy description of the contraption’s “innards” to distract her 
attention. Just simple, pleasingly direct chatter in the intimate style that 
has the greatest appeal to women. This sort of thing is far too rare in our 
appliance advertising. 

The art of writing good advertising consists not so much in skill at 
word-juggling as it is a matter of getting the right point of view. We in 
the electrical trade think of our mer- 
chandise as machinery, as stuff that is 
cast in grimy foundries, drawn from 
tortured metal on huge clanking, smash- 
ing presses, fabricated on lathes and 
shapers in a factory atmosphere reeking 
with the stench of hot oil and the sweat 
of tough mechanics. Miss Grieg thinks 
of this same merchandise as the clever 
table accessories of a dainty housewife, 
as the smartly proper home equipment of 
fastidious gentlefolk. 

With more of Miss Grieg’s point of 
view applied to our advertising—and our 
selling—we would get along faster in this business. She has shown us how 
to put class and style into even such rough mechanism as an ice cream 
freezer. A study of her ads will pay dividends. 


*Edward Bok Prize for 
“the best local campaign for 
a specific product or mer- 
chandise,” awarded by Har- 
vard University to Dorothy 
Grieg, copy writer, and 
George McAndrew, artist, 
of the advertising agency of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York 
City. 
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(above) Saw the handiest little 
Traveling Ironing Board and 
Tron at Lewis & Conger, 45th 
Street and Sixth Avenue. The 
Board, when folded in two, is 
only 18” long. (Has a black 
leatherette cover.) Would go 
into a suitcase. Made of alu- 
minum with a fleece-lined iron- 
ing cover. $6.50. The Electric 
Iron is a midget for size, weighs 
only 3 pounds; hasa handle that 
comes off; and packs away into 
almost no space at all. $5.75. 
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i shelves. Up top is a cupboard. 
as ) 87” high, 36" wide, 12” deep. 
—= $105.00. 

















(above) We were rather shy on 
} Waste Baskets, so 1 bought 
three more. Perfectly ducky 
: ones they are—from Paris. 
The fronts are genuine old en- 
) gravings dating from between 
1750 and 1800. The rest is gay 
) flowered paper. $7.50 each. 


I keep my brooms in a White 
House Combination Closet 
It’s of white enameled steel. 
One side is a long closet for 
brooms, the other side has 
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(above) The Ladd Egg Beater 
has ball bearings. That’s why it 
spins so easily and never sticks 
at crucial moments— so the 
salesman told me. $1.00. 


The latest thing is a small 
electric affair, about 4” in 
diameter—the Egg-ett. Stand 
an egg in a center holder, add 
one teaspoonful of water, cover 
with a tumbler and let ’er go. 
In five seconds the egg is cook- 
ing by live steam. When it’s 
done, the electricity automati- 
cally turns itself off. A. 
current only. $1.95. 











(above) The Underbed Cedar 
Chest is on rollers and slides 
under the bed. 1 pack winter 
clothes, blankets, etc., in mine. 
Made of Tennessee red cedar, 
9” high, 49” long. $19.50. 
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I’ve found some really com- 
fortable folding Porch Chairs! 
They have green lacquered 
frames and canvas seats and 
backs striped in green, buff 
and orange. Rockers, $6.75 
each. Chairs, $6.00 each. 
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(above) A most amusing little 
tea set is the Bridge Tea Set. 
The color scheme is orange, 
black and yellow. The four 
extra large saucers —each one 
shaped like a different card, 
heart, spade, club and diamond 
—have room for cups and also 
cake or sandwiches. The cups, 
tea pot, sugar bowl and cream 
jug carry out the same idea by 
having a playing card design. 
It would make a marvelous 
bridge prize! $5.50. 
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(above) For washing vegetables 
Se eeakivoia Teese Salad 
Washer. Just put the green 
stuff in it, turn on the faucet, 
and shake. The water pours 
through and washes clean. 
$1.50. 


I treated the Big Chief to 2 
checkerboard cake the other 
night. Made it with the 
Checkerboard Cake Set. Its 
double ringed affair goes inside 
the cake pan, holds alternate 
light and dark batter. Ring, 
3 pans and directions. $1.75. 
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-ay VERY ED RE EL EY 
(above) The Electric White 
Mountain Freezer politely 
cranks itself, Put in the mix- 
ture, pack with ice, turn on 
current and in a few minutes 
you have ice cream. 2 qt size, 
$60.00; 3 qt. $65.00; 4 qQ. 
$70. S ae 


The baby now eats vegetables 
and fruits. So I find my new 
Seprosiv handy. It grinds and 
separates — at the same time. 
The soft part squeezes through 
the cone sieve, the roughage 
drops out the end. 3 sieves— 
coarse, fineand medium.$5.10. 
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"A Houseful of Housewares” 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. 
New York 
Telephone VAN derbilt 0571 
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52,288 RANGES | 
To Be Sold On 
: Fr 
Pacific Coast This Year 
The record of sales of ranges and water heaters by 
western power companies for 1928 and the quotas an- 
nounced for 1929 are as follows: | 
Water 
Company Ranges | Heaters 
1928 1929 1928 | 1929 
B.C. Elec. R. R. Co.—Vancouver.| 1,060 | 1,550 | 498 | 1,150 
B.C. Elec. R. R. Co.—Vietoria....| 155 | 200]  80| 100 ‘| 
Galil Sova: Boreas Commany.....| PROB | oieccccud cco sc}avosun 
Great Western Power Company..| 1,853} | 457 | | 
341*| 3,500 | 102*| 700 
Idaho Power Company..........| 2,304 | 3,250 | 663 | 1,000 
Los Angeles Bur. of Pwr. & Lt... 512* peeks: 421+ ae 
Los Angeles Gas & Elec. Corp...| 115*| 250*|......|...... 
Mountain States Power Co...... 786 | 917 | 411 | 446, 
Northwestern Electric Co....... 1,230 | 1,500 | 260 | 750 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co....... 4,500 | 5,000 | 1,700 | 2,100. 
Pacific Power & Light.......... 875 | 1,500 | 500 | 1,250 
200* 
Pacific Public Service Co........ op Al arene aes 95 Sete 
(Coast Co. Gas & Elec. Co.) 
Portland Electric Power Co......| 2,000 | 2,600 | 438 |...... 
Public Service Co. of Colo.......| 364] 1,220] 37 | 210° 
Puget Sound Sone Eid... 6,500 | 12,500 | 1,500 | 2,500 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Ries... ~ 500° 600° ~ 300° 400° 
San Joaquin Lt. & Pwr. Corp....| 1,594 1,450 1,043 945, 
Seattle Lighting Dept...........| 3,900 | 4,000 | 1,300 | 1,5L0 
Sierra Pacific Elec, Co.......... 200 | 300 | 75 | 150° 
(Truckee River Power Co.) 
So. California Edison Co........ 5,200 | 6,000 | 1,500 | 1,500 
So. Colorado Power Co......... 674| 701 | 43| 60 
So. Sierras Power'Co........... WOOT ssa SOU ae 
Tacoma Dept. of Lt. & Pwr......] 981 |.......] 723 |...... 
Utah Power & Light Co.........| 2,000 | 4,000 |......| 2,000 
Washington Water Power Co....| 1,126 | 1,200 | . 982 | 1,000. 
Western Colorado Pwr.Co......1 511. 50| 26] 30 
7 *Dealer Sales. Dealer sales have not been reported by 
other companies. 
Total ranges sold 1928—40,583. 
Total range quota 1929—52,288. 




















q Three Points that 
Sell Ranges 


The Puget Sound Power and Light Company has 
more ranges on its lines per wired home than any other 
company of a similar size in the United States. Last 
year it sold 6,500 ranges and this year it proposes to 
sell 12,500. A perfectly organized sales force and a 
campaign system which has been built up through many 
years’ experience is credited with making possible this 
record of repeated sales. In the range campaign of last 
spring, during which 4,861 ranges were sold in 75 busi- 
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Some unusual merchandising 
on the Pacific Coast to stim 


ness days, three points were stressed which it was felt 
were those most calculated to overcome sales resistance 
on the part of the public. These were: 


1. The first cost is. reasonable. 
2. Operating cost is low. 
3. Cooking is fast and certain. 


These points were emphasized in newspaper advertis- 
ing and in sales talks to prospects, with effective results. 

Interest within the sales force was maintained by the 
formation of an “Electric Range League” through which 
a series of baseball games (in range selling) were 
arranged, pitting one district against another individual 
district for one week in the race for the pennant. The 
injection of personal rivalry proved to be a most effi- 
cacious method of stimulating sales enthusiasm. 














q Power Company Display 
Aids Dealer Sales 


In spite of the fact that throughout most of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation’s territory all sell- 
ing of electric ranges is done through dealer channels, 
it is an accepted policy of the power company to main- 
tain a display of electric ranges on the floor of every 


branch office, even those in small communities. This 
company encourages merchandising through dealer out- 
lets, going so far as to maintain salesmen in the field, 
their sales going to the credit of co-operating dealers. 
Originally displays were made in the stores of the dealers 
in question, but it was found that this was an incon- 
venient arrangement and sometimes meant taking the 
customer all over town to see different makes. Displays, 
moreover, could not always be arranged under the most 
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methods employed successfully 
ulate the sale of electric ranges 


favorable circumstances, due to the lack of facilities in 
the various dealers’ stores. 

The San Joaquin Company therefore remodelled all 
branch offices and made a standard layout, so that the 
customer must walk through this display room to the 
counter in order to pay her bill. “Oh, are you handling 
all these ranges?” is a common question. “Yes,” is the 
answer given, “We have a great many on our lines.” 
She is then led over to the wall map, a standard part of 
each display, which shows by means of pins the range 
installations in her district. The question “Do you sell 
them?” is answered by saying “Yes, in connection with 
the dealers. Are you interested?” <A great many pros- 
pects are obtained in this way which are passed on to the 
field salesman and in turn, to the dealer. 


yb Car Display Brings 
Range Prospects in El Paso 


The El Paso Electric Company obtained such excellent 
results from the display of an electric refrigerator in a 
local street car that it has now repeated the experiment 
with an electric range. The installation was made in one 
car by the temporary removal of one of the seats and 
its replacement by an electric range. This arrangement 
was maintained for a month, the car being routed over 
all different tracks of the city, so that during the course 
of the month it was probably seen by every car rider in 
El Paso. A suitable card directly above the range ex- 
plains its advantages and refers those interested to the 
Electric Company’s store. A number of definite pros- 
pects were obtained in this way and much interest was 
aroused on which returns will later be reaped. 
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Free Kitchen 
Attracts Women 


The good will of the housewives is secured by C. A. 
Rowley of Pasadena, by the provision of an electrical 
kitchen in his store which is free and available for the 
use of any housewife in the community. Mr. Rowley’s 
specialty is electrical goods and he feels that the oppor- 
tunity thus to try out the operation of an electric range, 
waffle iron and toaster, will do much toward developing 
future sales of these articles, besides making friends 
for the store. An appointment book is kept for the 
kitchen, which is signed up for certain hours by prospec- 
tive customers who are thus given the opportunity of 
making a cake in the range they are contemplating buy- 
ing. The use of this kitchen is by no means confined 
to those making immediate purchases, however. Organi- 
zations putting on a candy sale or churches wishing to 
bake cakes for dinner of the congregation, or others who 
for any reason are without a kitchen of their own are 
encouraged to apply for use of the store equipment. 
“The very fact that they become used to running in and 
out of the store is worth the expense of operation,” says 
Mr. Rowley, “Not to mention the actual sales which have 
grown out of an interest developed through the use of 
such convenient and up-to-date equipment.” 
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Branching Out 


The organization must concentrate on the larger appli- 
ances, Morison said, in order that the salesman may 
make money and that volume may be maintained. Ap- 
proximately 75 outside salesmen are employed who work 
on a commission basis. The men are all bonded sales- 
men and receive careful training in a model store which 
is part of the main establishment. Here again, the 
advantages of a large organization are apparent. The 
prospects for promotion and the opportunity to become 
one of the company’s branch managers has a definite 
effect on salesmen’s morale. 

“The system of basing branch managers’ earnings on 
company net profit works out to advantage all down the 
line,’ declared Morison. ‘‘For instance, in the location of 
our branches we try to get as near as possible to the con- 
gested downtown shopping district, without invading that 
extremely select and high-priced circle. In this way, the 
manager of the store is not saddled with the handicap 
of a rent that is greater than the volume of business he 
can do. Most of our rents average less than $300 a 
month,—with the exception, of course, of our main store 


Career Men 





gets a private office—with his name painted on the door. 
As he grows, the size of his office grows. He is provided 
with telephone service, stationery, stamps, stenographic 
service—le is a businessman with a professional knowl- 
edge of insurance. 

How about the appliance trade? 

The New York and Brooklyn sales offices of two of 
the most famous appliance makers are more suggestive 
of barns or stables than of business homes. They are 
furnished with dilapidated wreckage of the Victorian era ; 
the floors are uncovered save by numerous cigarette 
butts and occasional squirts of tobacco juice—indicative 
of the trade’s degree of culture. The men who use 
these rooms get—nothing. These places are 
what they are: temporary shelters for temporary men. 

On the human side, the discrepancy between the bus- 
inesses is even more glaring. I will say only this to 
appliance makers and their major sales executives: call 
at the branch offices of, let us say, The Travelers, Aetna, 
Connecticut General, Penn Mutual, Phoenix Mutual or 
any one of a dozen similar organizations; get acquainted 
with the general agents, branch managers and _ field 
assistants—these men correspond to your own branch 
managers and supervisors; size up their business, cultural 
and intellectual qualities. Then compare them with your 
own men of similar position. 

! will add nothing to that save that you cannot expect 
your salesmen to be anything more than the lengthened 
shadows of their immediate superiors. Yes I will—you 
can’t make a very durable purse out of . . . a 
piece of cheesecloth. 

I said that the insurance business makes its new men 
an integral financial part of the business over a period 
of years, even though they work for but a few months. 

The average policy sold by an insurance salesman 
pays him a commission of 95% of the first year’s 
premium. 50% of the premium is paid to him im- 
mediately upon collection—if he makes the collection, he 
may deduct and pocket it. An additional 5% is paid 
each of the nine succeeding years. The salesman does 
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(Continued from page 62) 


in New York City. If we can’t get on the main street 
in the middle of the shopping district, we can at least 
get a side-street location just off the main artery of traffic. 

“Another important factor that is not always taken 
into consideration,” said Morison, “is the aid given the 
retail dealer by the manufacturer. They pay for a large 
part of his advertising; assist in training his salesmen ; 
supply him with demonstration men for his stores and, 
also of importance, tender dinners to the sales force. 
These affairs have a generally stimulating effect on a 
sales organization and were the dealer to pay for them 
out of his own pocket, it would run into a good many 
hundreds of dollars during a year.” 

“Tt is my firm belief,” said Morison in closing, “that 
a chain store organization should show a net earning 
at the end of the year amounting to 10 per cent of its 
total sales volume. Our net profit for 1928 amounted 
to 84 per cent of our sales and when operating expenses 
due to expansion and opening new stores are cut down, 
I have little doubt but we shall attain a net ten 
per cent.” 


(Continued from page 72) 


not have to collect these successive premiums; the com- 
pany does that; but he is required to forestall lapsation 
during that period and to reinstate such policies as lapse. 
There are variations from this plan but, broadly, the 
“renewal commissions” apply to all writings. 

The effect of this, once a man has drawn first blood, 
is to tie him closer to the company. As he repeatedly 
draws blood, he becomes more closely enmeshed. And, 
as the years roll by, an ever-rising volume of renewal 
commissions makes the thought of withdrawal unthink- 
able, even though they are non-forfeitable. Men often 
fail in insurance, but those who make good are inevitably 
insurance men for life—a career man has been made. 
[ don’t think that the renewal commission idea is un- 
adaptable by the appliance trade; I can’t see why a man 
can’t be bound over a period of a year anyway, do you? 

These are, broadly, the things that have enabled the 
insurance business to score magnificent volume-increases ; 
that have changed insurance salesmen from “agents” 
and “‘policy peddlers” to “Insurance Counsellors” and 
“Life Underwriters’—and that have secured public 
acceptance of them as such; that have made a host of 
$5,000 and $10,000 a year career men in insurance, a 
large group who make as high as $25,000, and at least 
one—Laurence Priddy, of New York Life—who must 
have mopped up at least $150,000 in 1928, in cash 
commissions. 

These are the things that have prompted New York 
University to offer a course in life insurance salesman- 
ship—and to pack its class-room at $100 per man per 
course. 

Will some member of the electrical appliance class 
please rise and state where a course in electrical appliance 
salesmanship can be sold for $100, or $50, or $5, or, for 
that matter, for 50c.? 

And, if any appliance maker desires to know what 
becomes of appliance salesmen—as some curious souls 
like to know what becomes of chorus giris—let him 
write to me and I shall be glad to let him know what 
becomes of at least some of them. 
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1, HERBERT HOOVER, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby desig- 


/ N thi Wak wees wt nate May First, of this year, as Child Health 
= mae GER pene: G Day and do invite the people of the United 


building little folks along right health lines States and all agencies and organizations 
: interested in this most important subject to 


into better future citizens, ELECTRICITY now make every reasonable effort to bring about 
a nation-wide understanding of the funda- 
plays many roles. And each such contribution mental significance of healthy childhood and 
of the importance of the conservation of the 
to the health and welfare of the future genera- health and physical vigor of our boys and 
girls throughout every day of the year. 


tion offers aselling argument directed to present- 


day fathers and mothers, whether applied to 








sanitation devices like the ELECTRIC WASHER, 


CLEANER and COOKING and HEATING APPLI- Electrical 
ANCES, the ULTRA VIOLET LAMPS and Motor M e..2 
erchandising 


EXERCISER or that priceless conserver of future 


vision, good lighting for young eyes. Pictorial 


Editors 
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George Hughes’ hobby (above) 
is the under-privileged boy. He 
takes greater pride in the thoughi 
that he is president of the Chicago 
Boys Club than that he heads the 
Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany. Three completely equipped 
plants for boy culture in Chicago 
owe their continued existence 
largely to his untiring efforts in 
raising the money to finance them 
and to his sympathetic presence. 


C. MeMicken, merchandising 
manager of the Portland Electric 
Power Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon, loves the land of big trees and 
mountains. Overcome by a fit of 
exuberance while climbing Mt. 
Rainier recently, he burst forth into 
song with the dire result so elo- 
quently portrayed at our Ieft. 


“Tam” (L. A.) McArthur, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany of Oregon and Washington, 
has a genuine hobby in his interest 
in geography. He is the author of 
a book on the place names of Ore- 
gon and is Fellow of the Royal 
Geographic Socicty. (below) 
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EUGENE/o There’s nothing like a brisk canter be- 


fore breakfast to get the cobwebs out 
t of your eyes, says A. B. Collins of the 
4 ses ' Alabama Power Company, and after a 
SF, { few brisk chukkers at polo to while 
i away the afternoon, a fellow can begin 
to settle down to some steady riding. 

(above ) 
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Orrice 


known electrical 
engaged in the 
favorite hobbres. 









Herbert Mets (right) Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion Manager 
for the Graybar Electric Company, 
tells us that his favorite hobby is 
raising roses m the summer and 
raising antes in the winter. Being 
unable to obtain a good “Poker 
Portrait,” we have had to be con- 
tent with the next best thing. 


Larry Klauber holds 
the position of curator 
of herpitology at the 
San Diego Zoo and is 
| the author of an 
© authoritative book on 
#4") Othe subject of snakes. 
*%@ =: His real hobby, of 
hy 4 course, is acting as 

i © ~~ general superintendent 

fF © of the San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. (left) 






The gallant yacht 
“Katrina” which won the 
Scripps $5,000 Reliability 
Trophy for the 112-mile, 
all-night race from Cleve- 
lund to Put-in-Bay and 
return. Her owner and 
master, P. A. Geter of 
the P. A. Geier Company, 
(left) Cleveland, O., gave 


most of the orders. 






























Jim Pollard division 
manager of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company 
at Salinas, Cal., says he 
builds ship models just 
to keep up with his son 
John. At any rate be- 
tween them they have not 
only constructed several 
models but a good-sized 
sea-going rowboat. 

(right ) 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


SPECIAL 









Public greets announcement w ath 
an avalanche of inquiries an d orders 


Announcement of the new Grand Prize Eureka 
Special—at the amazing low price of $39.50—has 
been received with unprecedented enthusiasm both 
in the industry and by home managers everywhere. 

An avalanche of inquiries and orders, from every 
section of the country, followed the great introduc- 
tory offer made to the public during April. Dealers 
by the hundred are grasping this unparalleled 
opportunity for permanent, easily-sold, “over-the- 
counter” business in large and profitable volume. 

Already the new Eureka Special is bearing out 
the prediction that it would quickly become the 
fastest-selling of all popular-priced electric cleaners. 
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Its reception proves how widespread is the demand 
for a full-sized, efficient cleaner of standard make, 
at a price within the reach of every home. 


Eureka’s stupendous program of advertising is 
largely responsible for buildingsuch universal popu- 
larity for the new “Special” in so brief a time. 
Through 270 metropolitan newspapers, covering 
thousands of cities and towns, large-space adver- 
tisements have blanketed the nation. Circulation 
of these papers totals over 17,000,000—all but a 
fraction of the wired homes of the country. 


Advertising Turns Demand Into Sales 


Newspaper advertising on a large scale will con- 
tinue during the coming months. And during the 
big buying months of May and June, national maga- 
zines totaling more than 8,000,000 circulation will 
carry the Eureka message throughout the country. 


Extremely significant to dealers is the fact that 
while introductory advertising strongly featured the 
Eureka Special, a very large percentage of the sales 
resulting from it have been of the Standard Model 
11. This indicates that a vast number of home 
managers demand and need the greater utility and 
convenience of the combination home and automo- 
bile cleaner—and that the Special may be depended 
upon to feed a highly profitable volume of Model 
11 sales into the stores of dealers. 

The record sales reported from all divisions dur- 
ing April will be buried under the May landslide. 
There is no time to hesitate or delay. Dealers inter- 
ested in this great merchandising opportunity 
should request an immediate interview with our 
local district managers. Wire or mail coupon today. 
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Popular-priced companion to the famous Eureka Standard 
Model 11, Combination Home and Automobile Cleaner 


The new Eureka Special fully justifies any and all claims for 
it, measuring up in every particular to Eureka’s high standards 
of quality. It is full-sized, sturdy, powerful—with handsome 
gray bag and gray enameled handle. In fact, it has stronger 
suction (17” vacuum) and a more powerful motor (1/5 H.P. 
than nearly all cleaners which retail above $50.00. Materials 
are identical with those used in other Great Eurekas; 
the same fine, finished workmanship is employed in its 
construction. 

The Grand Prize Standard Model 11 Eureka, the 
super-powered combination home and automobile 
cleaner with detachable handle, is priced at $56.50— 
attachments $8.00. It includes features and attach- 
ments which adapt it to many special uses—such as r —— eee | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


This is the new Eureka Special 
full-sized, powerful, with gray 
enameled handle and handsome 
gray bag. It retails at $39.50, 
attachments at $6.00 


cleaning the inside of motor cars, moth control in the 
home, and the more convenient cleaning of stairways, 
cupboards and other hard-to-get-at places. 


We are interested in the new Eureka Special, 
and desire an interview with vour district manager in 
this territory. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO., Detroit,U.S.A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 





Address sgn 9 ee oe 
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Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., 
London, W. C. 1, Eng.; 299a-301 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 











ACKNOWLEDGED 


Further recognition of the established leadership of Riddle is seen again in the quick 
acceptance by wholesalers and dealers of the new Toledo Lighting Fitments. In our ex- 
perience, no such widespread distribution of any line has been so quickly achieved. And 
this is due, we believe, to the sheer merit of the merchandise; the artistic ingenuity ex- 
pressed in designs and decorations; the extraordinary values in a moderate range of sell- 
ing prices—and to the fact that these unusual fitments are the product of a manufac- 
turer whose name has always been associated with merchandise of unquestioned quality 
—merchandise of accepted high standard that can be sold with utmost confidence. 


TOLEDO LIGHTING 
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Toledo Lighting Fitments are distributed through legitimate electrical wholesalers to the 
dealer trade. Write your supply house for the complete catalogue, illustrating in full 
color the decorations of the various sets, covering a price range, for five-light pieces, 
from $9.50 to $22.50 at retail. Incidental fitments, for hall, solarium, breakfast-room, 
bed-room, etc., from $2.50 to $11.50. Brackets from $3.50 to $7.50. The arrange- 
ment in sets at graded selling prices permits greatest flexibility in arrangement of deal- 
ers’ stocks, with gratifying turn-over of minimum investment. ... A truly exceptional 
merchandising opportunity. . . . The Toledo Lighting Equipment Company, Toledo, O. 


FITMENT SS PRcbuctor Ripple 
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A bird's-eye view of 
Atlantic City’s new 


ba 


$15,000,000 convention : awe 1 i Ve \ v | 
hall which is to be for- , M : ‘Ak AR (RAR LARD 
mally dedicated at the pie. ai : Bf : eres - 


opening of the NELA 
convention May 31. 
By comparison its vast 
sise almost dwarfs the 
famous hotels on the 
hoardwalk. 


The imterior of the main auditorium 
which has seating accommodations for 
40,000 persons. On the street level 
below, an additional 100,000 square feet 
of floor space may be utilised for exhi- 
bition purposes. 


The main ballroom of the convention 
hall which may also be used for smaller 
conventions and exhibitions. Seating 
accommodations are provided for 5,000 
persons. The ballroom gives out on an 
arched logia, or promenade which fronts 
the boardwalk. 
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ower Clompany Men 
to Honor 


Medal struck in honor of 
Thomas Alva Edison to 
commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of his inven- 
tion of the imcandescent 
lamp to be celebrated this 
year as Light's Golden 
Jubilee. 


ATHED in the brilliance of hun-’ 
dreds of thousands of vari-colored lights, the Board- 
walk transformed into “The Avenue of America,” with 
a dazzling bejeweled arch at States Avenue, a mag- 
nificent fountain of light in City Park and the new 
Municipal Auditorium a veritable palace of illumina- 
tion, Atlantic City this summer will become the world’s 
capital of light. 

Engineers of the nation’s foremost electric light and 
power industries are collaborating with the city in 
launching here the first and most stupendous celebration 
for the dual observance of the 50th anniversary of the 
discovery by Thomas A. Edison of the incandescent 
lamp and the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
resort. 

Ceremonies which will start on the evening of May 
31st will be attended by high federal and state officials, 
representatives of foreign countries and possibly Presi- 
dent Hoover whose presence would give impetus to the 
celebration. 

Thomas Edison, inventor of the electric light, and 
Henry Ford, will attend the annual convention of the 
National Electric Light Association, beginning in the 
Auditorium on June 3rd, and are expected to be present 
for the Auditorium opening and the inauguration of the 
National Golden Jubilee of Light. 

The electrical display opening on the evening of May 
31 will reach its greatest intensity and colorfulness at 
the new Atlantic City Auditorium, a mammoth $15,000,- 
000 structure fronting on the Boardwalk, between 
Mississippi and Georgia Avenues, and occupying seven 
acres of ground. 

The entire population of Atlantic City—66,000 per- 
sons—could be seated in the building, which contains, 
among other features, the largest stage in the world and 
an ice-skating rink. In the main auditorium chamber, 
the distances between enclosing walls, floor and ceiling 
are such that a 13-story building, 500 feet long and 200 
feet wide, could be placed there with more than 100 feet 
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HK, DISON 


Atlantic City to be 
blaze of light in com- 
memoration of 50th 
Anniversary of electric 


lamp 


on each side to spare. The ceiling is 135 feet from the 
main auditorium floor level and there are no columns 
io break the view. 


I‘ addition to the auditorium, electrical decoration of 
the Boardwalk will include “showers” of golden 
lights from the top of each of the Boardwalk lighting 
standards: establishment of a magnificent Arch of 
Jewels, 75 feet high and spanning the Boardwalk at 
States Avenue; tinted illumination of the surf by power- 
ful flood lights concealed beneath the Boardwalk, and 
placing of columns bearing urns from which wreaths 
of steam issue, the vapor to be lighted by lamps within 
each urn. Viewed from along the Boardwalk, this 
procession of urns will appear to emit curling tongues 
of flame. 

The Arch of Jewels, invented by D’Arcy Ryan, illumi- 
nating engineer, General Electric Company, and used 
during a number of famous expositions throughout the 
world, is a huge cluster of cut glass in semblance of 
various precious stones. More than 25,000 jewels—the 
process for making which is known only to a small group 
in Austria—are used. The multi-colored rays from this 
flaming arch, it is said, can be seen in the night skies 
for miles. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, it is reported, proposes to 
establish a new train—The Golden Jubilee Special—to 
the shore, decorated with golden bulbs and with colored 
rays playing at night on exhaust steam from the stack. 
Similar contrivances will be used at other points in the 
city where there is waste steam. 

The city has accepted the offer of the General Elec- 
tric Company to erect a Fountain of Light to cost 
$25,000 and has appropriated $50,000 for electrical 
decoration of the Boardwalk and principal streets, 
while individual hotel and pier managements, operators 
of various business enterprises, house and apartment 
residents, will place other electrical displays at their own 
expense, as during the Christmas lighting. 
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Electrical | 


Merchandising’s 


program for 


Trade Progress 


1. Spotlight the outlet. 
2. Light up the half-dark homes. 


3. Eliminate the menace of sub-standard 
devices. 


4. A centrai-station commercial policy 
which promotes dealer prosperity. 


5. Dealer policy that promotes the broad 
interests of the industry. And this 
applies to non-electrical as well as to 
electrical dealers. 


6. Greater advertising support toward 
winning the public to electrical appli- 
ances by central stations, manufac- 
turers and dealers. 




















Quality Last 


HE manufacturer of an electric percolator claims 

that he has discovered a method and built an appli- 
ance which will brew a better cup of coffee. This may 
be sales hooey or it may be truth—we do not profess to 
know. But it is to be observed that the trade doesn’t 
know, either. Nor seemingly does it care a whoop. The 
trade and the utilities apparently see no mercantile or 
load-building opportunity in making a fad of better cof- 
fee, though the cheapest percolator carries several dollars 
margin and (if used) represents several dollars more in 
annual revenue to the light company. 

Of course the manufacturer’s claim may be simply a 
bouquet of horsefeathers. We don’t say it isn’t. But 
what we do say is that this trade of ours is proceeding 
with wanton purblindness in neglecting to find out for 
sure. 





Not Too Good a Store 
HEN John Christensen of the W. T. Grant Com- 


pany addressed a meeting of utility sales executives 
in Chicago not long ago, he hit the bull’s-eye pretty 
consistently, but none of his shots rang the bell any 
louder than this one: 

‘People to whom we cater are not afraid to come into 
our stores.” 

There is one to take to bed with you. Every retailer 
in the land, but most particularly every retailer of elec- 
trical merchandise, should ask himself whether people 
are afraid to come into his store, and if so, why ?—and 
then face the answer with courage. 
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As a matter of fact, people frequently are afraid to 
go into the elaborate palaces of some of the utilities; 
they are afraid to go into the stores of some of the 
specialty selling organizations; they are afraid to go into 
the rackety neighborhood shops of some of the electrical 
dealers. 

Why? Well, the elaborate palace gives some folk an 
inferiority complex; the specialty store is obviously 
easier to get into than to get out of; the junky neigh- 
borhood shop suggests too definitely the policy of caveat 
emptor. : 

John Christensen and the smart hombras who operate 
the chains know the importance of banishing fear and 
establishing confidence. About two-thirds of the elec- 
trical stores of the country never thought of this. 


—— 


No Order Less Than Fifty Dollars 


CCORDING to good authority, an electrical whole- 

saler cannot break even on any order that amounts 

to less than twenty-five dollars. Under that amount, the 

expense of handling an order is greater than the margin. 
The transaction must be written in red. 

Most piddling orders can be traced to the fact that 
retailers have not known this, for we do not believe that 
many of them would deliberately cause their suppliers a 
loss. On the contrary, we believe that the average re- 
tailer would like to help his wholesalers solve their eco- 
nomic problems, because any man with a smidgen of 
brains knows that wholesalers are necessary to the eco- 
nomical and convenient merchandising of a wide variety 
of items. 

One very practical way to help the wholesaler is to 
send him orders on which he can make a profit. This 
does not mean sending him orders at prices above what 
you would pay elsewhere: it means sending him orders 
of such size that the expense will not eat up the margin. 
Not in any eleemosynary spirit, but as a matter of cold, 
hard-boiled business, the retail electrical trade should 
adopt and practice this slogan— 

No Order of Less Than Fifty Dollars! 





Architectural Note 


OO many retail merchants start in hope and end in 

the bankruptcy court with the idea that success 1s 
almost wholly a matter of sales. This, of course, is 
untrue. A merchandising business may be compared to 
an arch, of which sales is the keystone. But supporting 
this keystone are other business factors such as finance, 
bookkeeping, collections, advertising, display, individu- 
ality, service and a dozen others, each of which is neces- 
sary to the stability of the arch. 
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How’s Your Own Marksmanship? 


N 1918 this writer was wandering somewhat uselessly 

around the north of France, dodging German shells 
and sniffing mustard gas and eating slum when there was 
any. 

In the matter of dodging shells, we made a dis- 
turbing discovery: the doughboys always gave Fritz 
credit for being able to lay down an H.E. on any square 
yard of terrain he might select, at the exact second he 
foreordained. ; 

It was futile to explain that the shells were fired 
at random and traveled ten or fifteen miles through 
bumpy air. In the face of such evidence the boys 
persisted in the belief that the Heine artillerymen were 
so skilled that they could knock a particular cootie 
off your shirt by the sheer excellence of their mark- 
manship. 

This tendency to concede superexcellence to an 
opponent or competitor did not cease with the armistice. 

We still observe, for instance, that some electrical 
dealers attribute Jovian characteristics to their local 
merchandising utilities. 





A Period of Change and Progress Ahead 


At up and down the whole field of business, we are 
witnessing basic changes in methods and commodi- 
ties. New products have found their way into popular 
demand, and the merchandise of today is not the mer- 
chandise of 1926 or 1924. Old lines disappear from the 
picture, and improved materials and devices take their 
place in the popular interest. Utterly new products find 
a market, to meet new requirements of the purchasing 
public. Scientific discovery and invention inject competi- 
tion from unheard-of quarters. This is a period of 
change and progress in the ways of living for all classes 
of our people. 

The electrical field, because of its own relative new- 
ness, has so far been spared much of this shock and 
storm of change which now characterizes some of the 
older businesses. But change is in the air in our lines 
too. Familiar products are being improved and refined in 
design. New applications of electricity are daily offered 
in commercial form. New competitors spring into exist- 
ence overnight. 

The broad sweep of economic changes in modern life 
elsewhere is bound to make itself felt increasingly with 
us, as the months go on. 

It is a time for the electrical industry to be on its 
toes, too. Business vigilance must take the place of 
easy-going routine if electrical men,—whether retailers, 
jobbers or manufacturers—are to meet the new era with 
profit not loss. | 
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Defining “Sub-Standard” 


NE of the major difficulties encountered in this 

problem of the sub-standard appliance lies in an 
exact definition of terms. The manufacturer and dis- 
tributor aproached in regard to the quality of product 
they produced or sold, demanded to know by what stand- 
ard the quality of their wares were being judged. The 
distributor, in many cases, claimed that he carried a 
great many different grades of wiring cord, materials 
and appliances because there was a definite demand for 
the various price lines. The cheaper in most instances, 
he said, far outsold the more expensive. 

Their complaint was apparently perfectly justified. 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories have laid down certain 
requirements for quality in electrical material and have 
endeavored to have most appliances submitted for their 
sanction. But no legislation of any kind exists which 
requires that the manufacturer shall, of necessity, be 
required to submit his product to any arbitrary board to 
be passed upon for quality. No product can properly be 
labelled ‘“‘sub-standard”’ unless it has been so passed upon. 

However, a clearer definition of terms is at hand. For 
some time the Association of American Engineers, work- 
ing in conjunction with the American Manufacturers 
Association and the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, have been working out a uniform standard that 
is to be applied to all grades of material manufactured. 
It is expected that the quality level agreed upon will be 
made standard for the entire industry and that with this 
new order the unlabelled, inferior product will be gradu- 
ally eliminated from the trade. 
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For 


the 
home Almco offers this floor 
lamp, with base and shaft plated 
m silver and copper, with etched 


exquisitely furnished 


floral design. 


The shade is of 
light 


gold changeable taffeta. 


Complete, the lamp is listed at 
$95, 





a? Dae ae 
One of the prise exhibits of this 
group is the Almco lamp pictured 
with base of hand-etched green, 


French bronse mounted on genuine 
Brazilian onyx. The shade, unusual in 
design, is fashioned of green crushed 
velvet. The lamp, complete, retails 
for about $160. Almco. 
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Lighting glassware, too, 
shows modernistic tenden- 
cles. A pendant with 
glassware of white with 
black stripe and decora- 
tion. Gill Glass & Fix- 
ture Company. 





New York showrooms of Kanne & Bessant, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave- 
Juniors, bridge lamps, a double-arm bridge lamp, table and 
boudoir and the ever-popular student lamps are included in the’ 
selection, 


Stars and moon and 
modernistic clouds dec- 
orate the four glass 
panels of this thor- 
oughly modern lamp. It 
is 22 in. high, with 
glass panels 7% in. x 11 
in. Its intended list 
price is $19. Kaylite 





New 


in Home 


In the 


new lamps and fix 


tative manufacturers, 


This modernistic table 
lamp is a recent addition 
to the Duplex-A-Lite line 
It may be had in bronse 
and brass, in tvory and 
gold or bronze and silver, 
listing, respectively, at 
$19.50, $20 and $26. 





classical for 





Three-tiered 


ceiling fixture of the 
Kaylite Manufacturing Corporation, 
128 Mott Street, New York City. Over- 


all height, 38 in., glass, 21 in. 
light unit, listed at $50. 


A six- 
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Decorative possibilities of 
light are sthikingly illus- 
trated in thts lovely little 
lamp of Frankart, Inc. 
Green or black finish may 
be had, with glass of crys- 
: tal, rose or amber. Retail 
price, about $17. 


r 





Wide choice in lighting equipment is offered by Kanne & Bessant, 
Inc., as can be seen from a section of their new showrooms, pic- 
tured above. Tole, English, Colonial, Directoire and Modern de- +e 
signs make up this comprehensive display. 











] Ideas 


| Lighting 


x tures offered by represen- 
5. modernistic vies with 
Va popular favor 





Representative of the original 
and pleasing lamp designs 
offered by Mutual Sunset is 
this three-candle floor lamp 
pictured. Either Birmingham 
brass or brushed platinum 
finish may be had, with shade 
of decorated mica. Com- 


plete, $60. 





Of Tole, in green, this 
little lamp of Kanne & 
Bessant will bring added 
charm to its surroundings. 
Hand-painted laurels on 


The delicate amber glass 
globe has panels of bird 
and floral design, in natu- 
ral colors. It retails at 
the attractively low price 


shade and base. Listed of $13.75. Lightolier, 
at $18. Below, right. New York. 





the In crystal-etched design in relief, after Colorful Italian pottery forms the base 

tion, the fashion of Lalique, this globe will of this new Miller lamp, with 16-in. 

yer= add distinction to old and modern in- parchment shade. _Pwo-light, adjust- 

sit- teriors. Macbeth Evans Glass Com- able cluster. Retails for $39.50, com- 
pany. plete. 
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New Vieecuanes 


SE 


Recent Developments in the Appliance Market 

















Conlon Model 
99 Washer 


Features of the new No. 99 washer of 
the Conlon Corporation, 19th Street and 
52nd Avenue, Chicago, are the single 
unit gear case, cut gears, bronze bush- 
ings, large capacity tub, hammered steel 
jacket to protect the tub against damage 
and the simple chassis of all-metal con- 
struction. 

The machine has a patented Conlon 
agitator. It has double tub,—an inner 
tub of copper heavily nickel plated and 
an outer tub of steel for protection. The 
space between the two tubs has a 
thermos effect to keep the water hot. A 
big %-hp. motor of standard make is 
used. No oiling is necessary as all parts 
run in oil and in a sealed gear case. The 
machine, the manufacturer claims, has a 
washing capacity of a pound of clothes 
a minute or 60 lb. an hour. It has large 
pressed steel, many-position adjustable 
wringer with safety release. Floor space 
required for the machine is 23 in. x 
26 in. The finish is Nyanza green Duco. 
This» washer can also be obtained 
equipped with gasoline engine for dis- 
tricts where electricity is not available. 
—Electrical Merchandising, May, 1929. 

* * * 





Lumarith 


Lamp Shade Material 


A new lamp shade material, charac- 
terized by its manufacturer as “colorful 
as the aurora borealis” is being intro- 
duced by the Celluloid Corporation, 58 
West 40th Street, New York City. This 
material is claimed to be unbreakable. 
It does not crack and can be washed 
with soap and water. It is offered in 
dull, polished lacquer and embossed 
finishes, also in silk and cloth effects, in 
transparent and translucent materials 
and in mottles and pearls. ‘“Lumarith” 
is declared to be practically non-inflam- 
mable and approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters.—Electrical 
Merchadising, May, 1929. 
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Gathered by the Editors 


Gem Kitchen Mechanic 


Attention is always directed to new 
electric household kitchen equipment, 
particularly beating and mixing ma- 
chines. A new kitchen machine has 
been brought out by Gem Appliances, 
Inc., 280 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. It weighs about 40 lb. and is 
17% in. high. Two speeds, selected to 
suit all requirements, are provided. The 
machine can be used on any table. Its 
standard equipment retailing at $115, 
consists of mixer, beater, whipper, 


polishing buffer and a 5-qt. bowl of - 


seamless steel, heavily tinned. In addi- 
tion to these attachments, an ice cream 
freezer, vegetable slicer, food chopper, 
mayonnaise dropper, fruit juice ex- 
tractor and other helpful attachments 
may be obtained at small extra cost. 
The finish of the new machine is cream 
"illegals Merchandising, May, 





Marion Model 
55W Range 


Illustrated is the Model 55W range of 
the Rutenber Electric Company, Marion, 
Ind., described on page 100 of the April 
issue. Illustration of the range was not 
received in time for use in the April 
issue but because of the widespread in- 
terest in new electrical cooking devices, 
we wish to show our readers an illustra- 
tion of this new range. Its intended list 
price, witheut temperature control, is 
$90; with temperature control, $115.— 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1929. 























One Minute 
Model 29 Washer 


An announcement of note in the field 
is that made by the One Minute Manu- 
facturing Company, Newton, Iowa, in- 
troducing its new Model 29 washer. 
This new machine has, as an outstand- 
ing feature, an “Armglaco”’ tub—a tub 
of rust-resisting Armco iron, with spec- 
ial ‘““Armglaco” finish on the inside. The 
smooth, tough, inside finish of the tub is 
described as non-absorbent and as easy 
to keep clean as a china dish. The 
outside finish of the machine is lacquer, 
the chassis and trimmings in green and 
the body enclosing the tub in cream 
color. 

Attention is also directed to the agita- 
tor of special aluminum alloy. It has 
scientifically-designed blades and, the 
company points out, is non-porous and 
unaffected by any kind of water. Be- 
cause of its design a new washing speed 
is assured, the announcement reads, 
with wonderful gentleness in the hand- 
ling of fine things.—HElectrical Merchan- 
dising, May, 1929. 





Beaver Table Tap 


Four outlets are provided in the new 
table tap offered by the Beaver Manu- 
facturing Company, 625 North Third 
Street, Newark, N. J. The tap is made 
of bakelite, diamond-shaped. <A choice 
of several colors is offered, including 
walnut and other wood finishes. The 
intended retail price is about $1.40.-- 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1929. 
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Eveready 
Radio Receivers 


Four new sets and a speaker have 
just been announced by the National 
Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

The seven-tube chassis, common to 
each, has three stages of radio frequency 
amplification, detector and two audio 
stages, the last of which has two 171A 
tubes in push-pull. The tubes used are 
five 227’s, two 171A’s and a 280 rectifier. 
A new type of tuning system employing 
a variometer to tune the first circuit is 
featured, thus making the sensitivity of 
the set more uniform throughout, ac- 
cording to the maker. Each model has a 
flapper-type condenser antenna trimmer, 
volume control and phonograph connec- 
tion. The consoles have a built-in dy- 
namic speaker. 

Model 31, the illustrated table set, 
comes in a walnut finish cabinet with 
contrasting carved grille. A snap switch 
is provided so that either a magnetic or 
dynamic speaker may be used. The in- 
tended retail price is $115, less tubes. 

Model 32, a small console, is enclosed 
in a cabinet of walnut finish and retails 
at $175, less tubes. 

Model 338, the illustrated console, is 
larger and more decorative than model 
32 and lists at $210, less tubes. 

Model 34, a de luxe console, has a 
walnut finish cabinet with fine carving. 
Price, $225, less tubes. 

The reproducer, model 6, is housed in 
an attractive cabinet with carved grille, 
and is matched with the Eveready sets. 
The intended retail price is $59.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, May, 1929. 

















Nu-Life Exerciser 


Two models of ‘Nu-Life’ exerciser 
are offered by the Oakes-Swenson Com- 
pany, 1470 East 19th Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. One of these models is a 
floor-type machine, with stand and the 
other a table-type model. The rate of 
speed is varied by changing the belt 
from one connection to another. The 
finish of the machine is heavy lacquer 
and rust-proof chromium plate.—kElec- 
trical Merchandising, May, 1929. 
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G-E Bottle Water 


Cooler 


In the new G-E all-steel five gallon 
bottle water cooler, a white porcelain 
one-piece evaporator forms the water 
cooling compartment. It has no seams or 
crevices for the accumulation of dirt and 
since the water comes in direct con- 
tact with the porcelain surface, it is 
absolutely sanitary. 

The compressor and motor. are 
mounted on three helical springs in- 
side the housing and the complete unit 
is suspended in the casing by a steel 
cable, which produces unusual quietness 
and freedom from vibration. The com- 
pressor unit is of the single oscillating 
cylinder type direct connected to the 
motor and is enclosed in a hermetically 
sealed casing, thereby being protected 
from the agents of deterioration. All 
moving parts are liberally lubricated by 
a single forced feed oiling system from 
a permanent oil supply, eliminating the 
necessity of ever re-oiling. 

The condenser is air-cooled and is 
made highly efficient by attaching the 
condenser tubing to the _ sheet steel 
casing of the cabinet, thereby utilizing 
the entire outer surface for the radia- 


tion of heat. 

A 1/10 EP. 
motor is used. The 
cooler occupies a 
minimum of floor 
space. It is 16 in. 
sq. and 44 in. high. 
The unit is com- 
pletely assembled 
at the factory and is 
shipped as a pack- 
age article. It 
weighs 185 lb. and 
can be moved about 
as desired. It oper- 
ates from the light- 
ing circuit. 

Instantaneous 
cooling allows the 
unit to be shut off 
during the night or 
over the week-end, 
thus further reduc- 
ing the cost of 
operation, but still 
retaining the assur- 
ance that cold 
water will be avail- 
able when the unit 
is started. The cooler has a capacity of 
two gallons per hour cooled from 80 
degrees F. to 50 degrees F in an 80 de- 
gree F. room. Electric Refrigeration 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, May, 1929. 


Battle Civil 
Health Builder 
































In its “Universal’ Home Model the 
Sanitarium Equipment Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., is offering a floor model on 
pedestal base and a model for table, 
dresser or wall mounting. By a somple 
adjustment the rate of stroke can be 
quickly changed. The intended retail 
price of the pedestal model is $185; the 
wall model, $170.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, May, 1929. 

















Buckingham 
Radio Receivers 


Among the new receivers offered. by 
the Buckingham Radio Corporation, 440 
West Superior Street, Chicago, is the 
“Phonotrope,” a phonograph with elec- 
tric turntable and pickup, the use of 
which, with an electric receiver, makes a 
phonograph-radio combination. The in- 
tended jist price of the ‘‘Phonotrope” 
is $56.50. 

The Buckingham receiver is an 8- 
tube, push-pull, Radio Corporation of 
America licensed, all-electric, a.c. chas- 
sis, housed in an attractive cabinet. One 
model, with dynamic speaker is $112.50; 
a larger cabinet model retails for 
$127.50; and a smaller cabinet model, 
with magnetic speaker, is $89.50. In 
a metal, table-cabinet, the receiver is 
listed at $69.50, less tubes. At an addi- 
tion of $56.50, the ‘““Phonotrope” can be 
added to the receiver, providing an elec- 
tric phonograph-radio combination. The 
small cabinet on top the radio cabinet 
illustrated is the ‘‘Phonotrope.”’—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, May, 1929. 

















National 
Health Machine 


Only five working parts are employed 
in the new “National” Health Developer 
and Exerciser of the National Health 
Appliance Corporation, 1676 North 
Claremont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. All 
these parts, with the exception of the 
contact bar, are enclosed. 

No adjustments are necessary. The 
stroke is varied from long to short, from 
a gentle rolling or shaking to vigorous 
massage by slipping the belt into the 
various contact points. A General Elec- 
tric motor is used. Oiling is required 
but once a year. The contact bars are 
single gray iron castings. The belts or 
applicators are of heavy, wear-proof 
flexible canvas. Because of its light 
weight, the exerciser is readily portable. 
Its intended retail price is $87.50.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, May, 1929. 
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Bosch 
Radio-Phonograph 


The new “Bosch Radio-Phonograph 
Combination,’ its manufacturer, the 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., points out, is not only 
contained in a cabinet of most unusual 
and pleasing design but embodies the 
desirable features of both radio and 
phonograph instruments and has several 
novel mechanical advantages as well. 

The record turn-table is in the top of 
the cabinet; the radio receiver in the 
center, both reproducing through the 
Bosch super-dynamic speaker in the 
lower part of the cabinet. The electric 
pick-up from the phonograph record is 
the new and improved ‘Bosch Recrea- 
tor.” The new “Bosch Radio Phono- 
graph” utilizes 9 tubes and lists complete 
at $475, less tubes. The cabinet is 47% in. 
high, 36 in. wide and 19% in. deep and 
contains two record racks. The motor 
is a General Electric brushless induction 
type for either 25 or 60-cycle operation. 
An automatic stop is provided.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, May, 1929. 

















ne Wall 


Ventilating Fan 


In the new ‘“Breezo” wall box for 
built-in or permanently-installed venti- 
lator, brought out by the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., the louver 
doors are made from a single piece of 
heavy gauge steel, die-shaped, rigid and 
strong. The telescopic box is made to fit 
walls of any thickness from 5% in. to 
16 in., and only one pair of rods need be 
adjusted to fit the box to the wall. It is 
practical to use this box in walls as 
thin as 5%4 in., the company points out, 
because of the compact design of the 
12-in. “Breezo” fan used in the box. 

The louver doors are operated by a 
lever in the inside door of the box, which 
also starts and stops the fan. The 
leverage operating the two louvers is so 
arranged that a constant tension is 
maintained and, when closed the louvers 
are claimed to be air-tight and rattle- 
proof. 

The box is very easily installed. The 
finish of the inner louver and inside of 
the box is pearl gray.—Electrical Mevr- 
chandising, May, 1929. 
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Westinghouse 
Sentinel Breaker 


Designed to eliminate motor burnouts 
by breaking the circuit before an over- 
load can damage the motor, is the new 
improved Sentinel Breaker brought out 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Springfield, 
Mass. If the load on the motor is too 
great, the Sentinel Breaker will trip and 
the circuit will remain open until the 
trouble is removed. The breaker can 
only be reset if the load is such that it 
will not damage the motor. Under no 
conditions can the breaker be held “in” 
while an injurious overload condition 
exists. Momentary overloads, such as 
when a blanket is put in the wringer of 
a washer, will not cause the breaker to 
trip. Only prolonged heavy overloads 
liable to damage the motor actuate the 
breaker mechanism. 

The device is intended for use on 
washers, ironers, pumps and compres- 
sors driven by electric motors, etc. In 
addition to its protective feature, the 
breaker serves also as the main switch 
for starting and stopping the motor. It 
is made in eight different current ratings 
for each of the commercial voltages and 
frequencies. With such a wide range of 
ratings, a Sentinel Breaker can be ob- 
tained to serve any motor from 1/20 to 





eS Electrical Merchandising, May, 
929. 
G-E Commercial 
Refrigerators 


In placing the DR-5 commercial re- 
frigerating unit on the market, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company (Electric Re- 
frigeration Department, Cleveland, Ohio) 
announces that the package principle 
has now been applied to the commercial 
refrigeration market. Both refrigerat- 
ing unit and cabinet are completely as- 
sembled for installation and operation. 

This new unit has white porcelain 
evaporator. The’ steel plates with 
rounded edges and smooth white sur- 
faces are easy to clean, there being no 
hidden joints or crevices to become lodg- 
ing places for dirt and subsequent 
odors. The evaporator plates, it is ex- 
plained, have been arranged to give 
proper air circulation to insure uniform 
cabinet temperatures without causing 
excessive dehydration. The evaporator 
operates on a self-defrosting cycle, thus 
insuring uninterrupted service. 

The compressor is of the double cylin- 
der, oscillating type direct connected to 
the case-hardened steel crank shaft. 
Unusual quietness and freedom from 
vibration are obtained it is explained, 
because the motor and compressor are 
accurately balanced and mounted on a 
three helical spring support inside this 
steel casing. All moving parts are 
lubricated by a forced feed system from 
a permanent oil supply. Another feature 
is the easily accessible “finger tip’ tem- 
perature adjustment to accommodate 
special requirements. 

In addition to the DR-5 unit, other 
smaller units are offered, with cabinets 
of corresponding size and design. These 
are illustrated and described in a new 
Commercial Refrigeration booklet, re- 
cently issued by the company.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, May, 1929. 


* 
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American Blower 
Household Ventilator 


The American’ Blower Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., is offering a household 
ventilating fan with adjustable frame. 
The frames are made to fit any size 
window, the variable parts being the 
hardwood bars and the glass panels. 
The bars are furnished in either one of 
two sizes,—for windows measuring from 
22 in. to 48 in. and 48 in. to 60 in. The 
glass panels are furnished in thirteen 
Sizes, ranging from 13% x 3% in. for 
22 in. to 25 in. windows up to 13% x 
21%, in., for 58 to 60 in. windows. 

Aluminum is used in the construction 
of the fan. The,motor, 1/70 hp., running 
at 600 r.p.m., is suspended on springs and 
is made to run without vibration. Every 
part of the fan, the manufacturer ex- 
plains, is precision-made. The reversible 
feature of the motor permits the use of 
the ventilator in expelling odors, gases, 
etc., and in drawing into the room cool, 
fresh air. The finish is nickel and white 
lacquer. The intended price is $75, in- 
cluding installation of the fan, except 
the wiring.—Electrical Merchandising. 
May, 1929. 




















Star Popcorn Machine 


With the coming of spring and the 
opening up of parks and resorts, elec- 
trical refreshment-dispensing equipment 
will be much in demand. 

One of the new popcorn machines on 
the market is the ‘Profit’? model of the 
Star Manufacturing Company, 4477 Fin- 
ney Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. This ma- 
chine is enclosed in a steel cabinet, fin- 
ished in white Duco, with polished 
aluminum trim. The cabinet is 55 in. 
high, not ineluding motor, which is 
mounted on top. Two electric lamps in- 
stalled in the top of the cabinet light its 
interior. The visible popping feature di- 
rects much attention to the machine. A 
750-watt element is used. A small elec- 
tric heater underneath the corn pan 
keeps the popped corn piping hot. The 
intended cash price of the machine is 
$123. A time-payment plan is also 
offered.—Electrical Merchandising, May, 
1929. 
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New Simplex Irons 


Recently added to the Simplex line of 
the Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, 
is a new 6-lb. Simplex De Luxe Chrome- 
plate iron, No. 816 F 72, and a 3-lb. 
iron, No. 813 F 74 in. nickel finish. 

The 6-lb. iron, as its name indicates, 
is finished in chromium. Other features 
are the Calorite heating element, the de- 
tachable, unbreakable steel plug, finished 
likewise in Chromeplate, a gold and 
black mercerzied silk-covered cord with 
anti-kink cord spring and_ ever-cool 
green bakelite ball grip, the molded 
green bakelite handle, the three-deck and 
reversible scorch-proof steel stand. The 
iron is rated at 570 watts. Its intended 
retail price is $7.50. 

The 3-lb. iron, with nickel finish, has 
Calorite element, detachable black 
molded plug, an attached heel rest and 
a comfortable handle with through-bolt. 
It is rated at 330 watts and its intended 
retail price is $3.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, May, 1929. 





Hotpoint Hotplates 


A complete line of popular-priced hot- 
plates including two new 1929 additions, 
is being offered by the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Inc., 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago. 

The four models include No. 131D52, 
a single unit, 8-heat hot plate, 1100 
watts maximum, retailing at $5.50; No. 
111D50, a two-burner single-heat hot- 
plate, each unit 550 watts, retailing for 
$6.90; No. 136D53, two-burner hotplate, 
with one 1100-watt unit with reversible 
3-heat switch and one 550 watt unit, 
with single heat reversible switch, re- 
tailing for $8.80; No. 131D51, a two- 
burner, three-heat hotplate with two 
units 1100 watts each. This plate is fin- 
ished in white vitreous enamel and re- 
tails for $11.90. The three other models 
are finished in black japan with polished 
nickel legs. It is to be noted that in the 
case of No. 136D53 consuming 1650 
watts, ordinary baseboard receptacles 
are now rated at 15 amp., allowing a 
maximum of 1650 watts, according to 
Paragraph 3 of Note Section 1602, Na- 
tional Electric Code, 1928 edition.— 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1929. 
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Decorative, Luminous, 
Screwless Switch 
Plates 


Silver- and gold-plated, hand engine 
turned, French satined brass, colored 
enamel and plates with enameled in- 
signia or bronze relief are offered by S. 
Buchsbaum & Company, 159 4xNorth 
State Street, Chicago. These new 
switch plates are rich in design and 
finish and are made to harmonize with 
modern interiors. They are made in two 
sections. The first section screws into 
place like an ordinary switch plate and 
the second section, an artistic cover 
plate, snaps over it, entirely concealing 
all unsightly screws. Artistically 
worked into the design is a generous- 
sized brightly luminous radium spot, 
making the plate easily visible in the 
dark. Single gang switch plates for 
toggle switches, in heavy silver plate, 
are listed at $1.34 each; 14k. heavy 
yellow gold plate, $2; 18k. heavy green 
gold plate and heavy silver plate with 
18k. green gold stripes, $2.50. The 
plates, in French satined brass, are 
listed at 30c. each; in enamel, with 
gold and green trimmings, in a choice 
of twelve standard finishes, white, 
orchid, pink, pearl gray, ivory tan, ma- 
hogany, light blue, turquoise blue, 
modernistic, light green, emerald green 
and cherry red, 62c. Double gang 
plates for toggle switches and duplex 
receptacle plates are also offered in 


this line. — Electrical Merchandising, 


May, 1929. 

















Kolog Prcnves Log 


As natural as burning embers is the 
characterization given the new ‘Kolog”’ 
electric log by its manufacturer, the 
Universal Electric Log Company, 531 
South Peoria Street, Chicago. 

The ‘‘Kolog’? may be had in either 
23 in. or 28 in. size. It simulates very 
realistically a pile of four logs burning 
away to glowing coals. Through a spe- 
cial arrangement, ‘‘Kolog’’ produces a 
smoke effect, which flickers and shades 
the wall with great realism. The 
coals are skilfully covered with an in- 
visible screen, to prevent children com- 
ing in contact with them. The flame- 
like radiant glow is produced by a 
flame-colored lamp and a self-revolving 
fan. No. 505 is a one-light model, 23 in. 
log, and 505A, a two-light, 28-in. log.— 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1929. 

















Double Action 
32-V olt Toaster 


Both sides of two slices of bread can 
be toasted at one time in the new 32-volt 
toaster brought out by the ‘Double 


Action” Electric Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The toaster is 6% in. x 7 
in. x 7 in., with toasting compartment 
*% in. xX 5 in. x 5 in. It has unit type 
coiled element and heavy nickel plate 
over copper on steel body. The toaster 
may be had with permanently-attached 
or detachable cord.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, May, 1929. 


Tork Astronomical 


Time Clock 


Two Astronomical dial time switches, 
imported from Switzerland, have been 
tested, regulated, guaranteed and placed 
on the market by Tork Clocks, Inc., 12 
East 41st Street, New York City. The 
function of these new clocks is to turn 
electric lights on every day at sunset 
and off at sunrise or at a predetermined 
time. The astronomical dial  auto- 
matically changes the daily setting of 
the “on’”’ and “off’? operation to conform 
with the gradual seasonal change in the 
rising and setting of the sun. 

The Astronomical dial can also be ad- 
justed to turn ‘‘on” and “off’’ before or 
after sunset and sunrise to conform with 
longitudinal differences. A calendar in- 
dicator shows the time of the month 
plainly and makes the dial easy to set. 
Astronomical dials are available for any 
latitude in the United States and 
Canada. 

The jeweled clock movement is elec- 
trically wound and is fully compensated 
for temperature changes. It is made to 
run for three days in case of interrup- 
tions to current. Type ZEO Tork clocks 
are universal a.c. or d.c., and are fur- 
nished in switch capacities of from 40 to 
100 amp. This model, it is pointed out, 
has been made for over twenty-five 
years and is widely used in Switzerland 
and on the continent of Europe. Type 
ZS clocks are furnished for all 60-cycle 
a.c. circuits in switch capacities of from 
10 to 60 amp.—Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1929. 
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New H & H Devices 


Two new numbers recently added to 
the H & H line of the Hart & Hegeman 
Division of the Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Company, Hartford, Conn., is a 
switch and receptacle combination with 
a “Hegemite” (molded) plate,—a rich, 
lustrous brown plate with border and 
vertical-ribbed surface. In this new de- 
vice the receptacle opening is in the 
plate. It is available in double pole, 10 
amp., 250 volt types, in double pole, 20 
amp., 250 volt types and in single volt, 
10 amp., 250 volts. The intended list 
price with composition base, is $1.45, 
$1.55 and $1.45 respectively, for the 
types mentioned. With porcelain base, 
$1.85 and $1.45. : 

A surface tumbler switch with im- 
proved cover design is 
another of the new 
devices. No cover 
screws are needed on 
this new switch; the 
cover is slapped over 
the handle, onto the 


base. It is a one-hand 
operation, speeds up 


wiring and saves fus- 
sing with small screw- 
driver. The intended 
list price in pony type, 
5 amp., 125 volts and 
3 amp., 250 volts, is 
28c. for the single pole 
switch with solid or 
slotted base and 48c. 
for three-way solid or slotted base.— 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1929. 


Hotpoint 
Radiant Heater 


A modernistic model of _ portable 
radiant heater has been brought out by 
the Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago. 
This new heater may be used in a fire- 
place or is light enough to be moved 
anywhere. The glowing units are tilted 
so the welcome warmth is directed where 
needed. 

The reflectors at the sides and top are 
of solid copper, highly polished. Rigid 
end castings are finished in statuary 
bronze and the pierced top and bottom 
in a high temperature enamel, a rich, 
lustrous brown, slightly lighter than the 
ends. giving a handsome two-tone effect. 
Three rigid guards across the front are 
finished in ‘Hotpoint’? Chrome Plate. 

Two tumbler switches convenient for 
flipping on and off with the touch of a 
foot are at the end of the heater. The 
heater is furnished with 6-ft. brown 
heater cord. The intended retail price of 
122A43, 2000 watts, is $32; 123A43, 
3000 watts, is $37.50 — Electrical Mer- 
chandising, May, 1929. 
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Modern Glassware 


Lighting fixtures with standard 
holders, 241 in. and 4 in., may _ be 
modernized with the new “Martele 


Modernizer” brought out by the Con- 
solidated Lamp & Glass Company, 
Coraopolis, Pa. This new item of light- 
ing glassware consists of two pieces of 
glass held together by means of lugs. 
It is made in practically the same way 
as the French LaLique glass, the manu- 
facturer explains. Its design can be 
seen from the accompanying. illustra- 
tion. It may be obtained in 6, 11 and 
17-in. sizes, and in colors of honey, 
jade, rose and French crystal. The in- 
tended retail price is approximately $7. 
—Electrical Merchandising, May, 1929. 

















Star-Rite 
Ventilating Fan 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., is announcing 
a new “Star-Rite” electric ventilating 
fan for use in homes, offices, shops, 
stores and restaurants. 

The fan is mounted on a sliding, ad- 
justable metal frame which is made to 
fit any window from 24 to 34 in. wide. 
The window may be closed both top and 
bottom without the inconvenience of re- 
moving the fan. A pull switch and a 
cord and two-piece plug for outlet con- 
nection, is furnished with each fan. 

Model 420 has a universal type motor, 
105-115 volts, with a speed of 2000 
rpm.; model 421 has an induction type 
motor, 195-115 volts, 60 cycle, 1550 rpm. 
The frame is 14 in. high. It is made of 
sheet steel with beaded edges, and is 
finished in gray. The 10-in. fan blades 
are brass plated. The intended retail 
price is $17.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, May, 1929. 





























G-E Fans in Color 


All models of G-E fans, except the 
6-in., are now available in six new 
finishes,—fawn, Mediterranean blue, 
jade green, forest green, Colonial ivory 
and black and ivory. The fans can be 
furnished in lots of 25 or more at slight 
additional cost with no delay in_ ship- 
ment. The blades are of a slightly 
lighter shade than the base, body and 
guard. The standard forest green model 
is carried in stock and furnished at no 
additional cost. Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, May, 1929. 














Domino 
Iron and Toaster 


A choice of four colors,—red, yellow, 
green and blue—is offered in the new 
No. 56 six-pound ‘‘Domino” iron brought 
out by the Dominion Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company, 712 Ontario Avenue 
West, Minneapolis, Minn. The colors are 
produced by using a special two-coated 
vitreous enamel over Armco steel. The 
finish, the manufacturer points out, will 
not crack from the heat. The sole plate, 
handle holder and back rest are finished 
in nickel. The intended list price is 


$3.50. 

The ‘“Trn-O-Tostr” toaster has a 
patented device on the door panel which 
turns the toast. The toaster is finished 
throughout in nickel and is equipped 
with 6-ft. heater cord and two-piece at- 
tachment plug. Handles and cords may 
be had in red, green, blue, French gray 
and black. The intended list price is 
ee Merchandising, May, 





Arcalite Czgar Lighter 


Because of its design,—a red devil’s 


head — the new “Arcalite”’ lighter 
brought out by C. E. Vawter, 6700 
Cresheim Road, Philadelphia, Pa., is 


called the “Electric Devil.” 

The lighter is instantaneous and 
flashes an electric arc that continues un- 
til the button is released. Without hot 
wire, fuel or flint, and adapted to either 
a.c. or d.c. circuits, the ‘“Arcalite’”’ 
quickly lights cigarette, cigar or pipe. 
It is 9 in. high and is made in all 
Chinese red or with red head and black 
or green base. The intended retail price 
is $10.—E#lectrical Merchandising, May 


. 
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New Electrical Merchandise 














Prater Feed Grinder 


In response to a demand for a small, 
electrically-operated feed mill of suffi- 
cient capacity to meet the requirements 
of the average sized farm or dairy herd, 
the Prater Pulverizer Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill, is bringing out an electric 
farm mill. This hammer mill is capable 
of grinding small grains or roughages 
to any desired degree of fineness. It is 
built in three sizes—2, 3 and 5 hp., and 
may be had either as a direct-connected 
(with General Electric motor) or belt 
drive unit. 

The direct connected units have 
motors mounted on cast iron bases with 
the mill, connected by a coupling. This 
arrangement saves space and does away 
with all belts. Blowers can be added to 
the mills at any time.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, May, 1929. 
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Graybar Set and Speaker 


The new six-tube a.c. receiver which 
has been brought out by the Graybar 
Electric Company, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, employs a t.r.f. cir- 
cuit, with three stages of radio frequency 
amplification, a detector, and two stages 
of audio frequency amplification. The 
all-metal cabinet is finished in dark 
walnut with silver-colored cloisonne 
designs on the top and corner posts. 
The speaker, of the magnetic type, is 
also enclosed in an all-metal case, fin- 
ished to match the receiver. The legs 
are demountable so that the set may be 
made into a table model whenever 
desired. The set, model 311, lists at 
$77.50, less tubes. The speaker is $22. 
—Electrical Merchandising, May, 1929. 


* * * 


Leonard Refrigerator 
Cabinets 


s 

The Leonard Refrigerator Company 
announces a new and complete line of 
cabinets for electric refrigeration. 
Among the many types shown are 
nearly twenty models built of steel and 
finished in lacquers, and ranging from 
large domestic types to the smallest 
types for apartments. There are also 
models in porcelain, oak and ash, some 
in colors. 

Every cabinet is equipped for elec- 
trical installation or is capable of elec- 
tric refrigeration. Leonard Cleanable 
porcelain linings are equipment in most 
of the cabinets.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, May, 1929. 
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Perfex Carbon 
Arc Lambs 


Models “C” and “G” of the line of 
“Perfex”’ carbon arc sun lamps made by 
the Perfex Electric Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, are illustrated here. Model “‘C’”’ is 
a floor-type lamp with standard adjust- 
able to any height, making the lamp 
adjustable to any angle. The Model “G” 
lamp is a table-type lamp and is of ex- 
actly the same construction as the “C,” 
using the same carbons and furnishing 
the same amperage at the arc. This 
lamp is lower in price than the “C” and 
was designed to meet the demand for, 
says the company, .. not a cheap 
lamp but an efficient low-priced lamp.” 

These lamps have reflector spun from 
one piece of sheet aluminum, highly 
polished outside, satin finish inside, 9 in. 
in diameter. The resistor is of fixed 
type, furnishing 9 amp. at the are. Car- 
bon holders may be set so that the lamp 
automatically cuts off at ten, fifteen or 
twenty minute intervals, preventing any 
chance of overtreatment. The intended 
retail price of “C” is $45, “G’’, $35, in- 
cluding screen, 12 carbons and a pair of 
Ve Merchandising, May, 





























Gin Hay 
Rubber Ice Tray 


To facilitate the removal of ice cubes 
from the trays, G. M. Dwelley, Inc., 235 
Curtis Building, Detroit, Mich., is mar- 
keting the ‘Flexo Tray,’ a rubber ice 
tray, designed to go right into the metal 
ice pan, replacing the metal grid. 

The “Flexo Tray” is a combination 
pan and grid, molded in one piece from 
pure crepe rubber, with 7; in. walls. 

Several models of tray are now being 
made. The intended retail prices range 
from $1.50 to $2.25.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, May, 1929. 


Eagle Waffle Iron 


Announcement is made by the Eagle 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 59 
Hall Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., of a new 
electric waffle iron. It is known as 
Catalog No. 325 and is listed at $10.— 
—EHlectrical Merchandising, May, 1929. 








Sales Help Material 


Issued by Manufacturers 


“Double Action” Electric Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; has a window 
card, in color, on its “Double Action 
Jr.” toaster. The card measures 123 
x 17 in. and has easel back. 

Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn. “Cool 
Breezes” display card on “Star-Rite” 
fans. A wind-blown girl, a restless 
sea, fleecy white clouds suggest 
action while a phantom fan over the 
entire background clinches the idea 
of “cool breezes—any time, any- 
where.” 

Winslow Boiler and Engineering 
Co., 844 Rush Street, Chicago. “The 
New Development in Oil Heat.” An 
unusually interesting and attractive 
book “for modern-minded people” 
which gives developments in oil heat 
and some modern ideas of house 
heating in general. Well illustrated 
and an unusually striking typograph- 
ical job. : 

Savage Arms Corporation, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York City. “The 
Spirit of Health,” a 16-page booklet 
on the Health Motor. 

Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 
“Better Methods of Home Launder- 
ing,” a very complete course in laun- 
dering methods. The contents of the 
course is based upon recommenda- 
tions of the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association and 
Good Housekeeping Institute, in 
bulletins published by these organi- 
zations as the result of carefully- 
conducted research in the _ best 
methods of washing and home laun- 
dering. 

Hamilton Beach Manufacturing 
Company, Racine, Wis. Demonstra- 
tion display for the “Hamilton 
Beach” cleaner. A combination dis- 
play and demonstrating stand, con- 
sisting of a stand and a rug. The 
entire set-up occupies only 53 sq.ft. 
of floor space and was designed and 
built especially for demonstrating the 
“Hamilton Beach” cleaner. It dis- 
plays the cleaner at eve level. The 
top is of 7-ply veneered board. A 
high quality Barrington rug of a 
striking pattern completes the display. 
Demo-display complete with rug, 
$9.50, of which dealer pays half, 
$4.75, f.0.b., Racine, Wis. 

Clark Electric Water Heater Divi- 
sion, McGraw Electric Company, 
Omaha, Nebr. Catalog E on Clark 
electric water heater. Booklet well 
illustrated presenting electric water 
heating problem in an_ interesting 
manner. 

Driver-Harris Company, Harrison, 
N. J. Book, R-28, with data and 
specifications pertaining to alloys for 
electrical resistance. The book has 
been compiled, the company poinis 
out, as an aid to those upon whom 
rests the responsibility for the proper 
selection of alloys used in manufac- 
turing processes. 

Standard Electric Stove Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Catalog 16B covering 
entire line of “Standard” electric do- 
mestic ranges, heavy duty ranges, 
ovens, griddles, hotplates, cookers, 
water heaters, coffee urns, etc. 
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from the manufacturer 


Hankscraft Egg Cooker 
Display 


Permanent demonstration — table 
offered free by Hankscraft Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., for the display 
of the “Hankscraft” egg cooker. 
Eight-color lithographed cut-out 
holds current advertising material. 
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Plan 


Of interest to central stations operat- 
ing in rural districts is the new, com- 
prehensive load-building plan prepared 
by the Prater Pulverizer Company, 
Chicago, on the merchandising of farm 











electrical equipment. 
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Two cleaners 























Lightolier Fixture 
Display Rack 


To accomplish for fixture 
merchandising what the lamp 
display stand has contributed 
to the sale of incandescent 
lamps, is the fixture display 
rack illustrated, designed by 
the Lightolier Company for 
its dealers. This rack is 








compact in size and portable. 


Premier Cleaner 
Poster 


The first poster issued by the 

Electric Vacuum Cleaner 

Company, Inc., Cleveland, 

feacuring the two-cleaner idea 
is illustrated at left. 
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Simplex ‘‘Kid” 
Cut-Out 


The Simplex “kid” can be 
had pointing right or left. 
One of the numbers in a 
group of new sales helps. 
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New York 


“For the Man at the Sales Front” 





Refrigerator Manufac- 


turers Join N.E.M.A. 


T. K. Quinn Appointed Chairman 
of New Division 





Detroit, Micu.—Twelve of the 
leading electric refrigerator manu- 
facturers, whose combined output 
is approximately 70 per cent of the 
industry’s production, have voted 
to disband the Refrigeration Manu- 
facturers Council and join the 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association as the Refrigeration 
Division. 

This reorganization, which is 
signaled by the manufacturers as 
the first step in an extensive pro- 
gram of industry development, was 
unanimously sanctioned at a meet- 
ing of the Refrigeration Manufac- 
turers Council held in Detroit on 
April 16 at which representatives 
of the following companies were 
present: 

Absopure Refrigeration Corpora- 
tion, Climax Electric Refrigerat- 
ing Company, Copeland Products, 
Inc., Dole Refrigerating Machine 
Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, Holmes Products, Inc., Kel- 
vinator Corporation, Norge Cor- 
poration, Peerless Ice Machine 
Company, Servel, Inc., Universal 
Cooler Corporation and Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

T. K. Quinn, manager of the 
electric refrigerator department of 
the General Electric Company, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
new NEMA Refrigeration Di- 
vision which will be divided into 
Domestic Refrigeration and Com- 
mercial Refrigeration Sections. 
George W. Mason, chairman of the 
board and president of the Kelvi- 
nator Corporation, will head the 
former Section while John D. 
Hallowell, of the Dole Refrigerat- 
ing Machine Company, will serve 
as chairman of the latter group. 
The Executive Committee of the 
Division, composed of the chair- 
man of the Division and the chair- 
men of each of the two Sections, 
will hold its first meeting in Cleve- 
land on May 7. The next meeting 
of the Division will be held during 
the Spring meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Hot Springs, Va., on 
May 21. 

A joint committee of the new 
Division with the Refrigeration 
Manufacturers Association to de- 
termine the demarcation of activi- 
ties was authorized by the NEMA 
Board of Governors at its meeting 
on April 19, 





Schwank Vice-President 
Beardsley & Wolcott 


Beardsley Re-elected President 








WATERBURY, CoNN.—Charles W. 
Schwank has been elected Vice- 
President of The Beardsley & 
Wolcott Mig. Company, manu- 
facturers of Torrid Electric Ap- 
pliances. Mr. Schwank has been 
associated with the Torrid organi- 
zation for the past fifteen months 
in the capacity of General Sales 
Manager of the Electrical, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings Di- 


visions. Previous to this, he was 
General Sales Manager of the 
Carroll Electric Company of 


Washington, D. C. and President 
of his own shoe manufacturing 
company. He is also the author 
of several books on selling and has 
had a splendid background of sales 
and manufacturing experience. 

Mr. C. E. Beardsley was re- 
elected President and Mr. Frank 
E. Wolcott re-elected First Vice- 
President. Mr. Robert Booth was 
elected Vice-President in charge of 
manufacturing. 

Mr. F. E. Coster, President of 
McKesson & Robbins Company, 
Mr. Schwank and Mr. Booth were 
elected to the Board of Directors. 

Within a short time the greater 
portion of the manufacturing ac- 
tivities of the Electrical Division 
will be removed from Hartford 
to Waterville, Connecticut. 
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Westinghouse To Open 
Lighting Institute 


Occupies Area Equal to an Entire City Block 





Keys Made Merchandise 
Manager for Byllesby 
Succeeds J. W. Devereaux 


who becomes assistant to 


W. H. Hodge 





Cuicaco, ILt.—Harvey A. Keys 
has been appointed manager of the 
merchandise division, Byllesby En- 
gineering and Management Corpo- 
ration, effective April 15, accord- 
ing to W. H. Hodge, vice-president 
and manager of the sales and ad- 
vertising department here. 

Keys has been vice-president and 
general manager of the Equitable 
Sales Company of Pittsburgh, a 
subsidiary of the Philadelphia 
Company, since 1921, and has ac- 
quired a reputation for successful 
accomplishment in the retail dis- 
tribution of gas and electric ap- 
pliances. In his new position, he 
will succeed J. W. Devereaux, who 
has been appointed assistant to 
Hodge in charge of special in- 
vestigations. Keys new duties will 
give him complete supervision over 
appliance merchandising at all 
Byllesby utility properties. 





I'd Walk a Mile 

















Richard Cooper, 
Chicago, IIL, 


tributor and Dick’s 


distributor of General Electric Refrigerators at 
felt that he was entitled to a vacation 
volume of business his organization did last year. 
on the desert sands of Egypt with Mrs. Cooper. 
to complete the picture is the figure of Rex Cole, 
greatest rival, 


after the 
Here he is shown 
All that is needed 
New York dis- 
lurking somewhere behind the 


Sphinx to see that Dick doesn’t put anything over on him. 
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Coincident with the opening of 
the N.E.L.A. convention in At- 
lantic City and the inauguration of 
Light’s Golden Jubilee, the West- 
inghouse Lighting Institute is to 
be opened in Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, the latter part of 
this month. 

It is planned to make this great 
exhibit and laboratory of artificial 
illumination, a permanent institute 
for the advancement of the art of 
modern lighting. It will differ 
radically in this respect from the 
ordinary lighting exhibit and will 
provide an overchanging demon- 
stration of modern practices. 

Likewise the changing conditions 
that may be observed as_ time 
progresses will be the result, not 
only of the work of the founders, 
but of the profession of lighting 
engineers throughout the country. 
It is a gigantic permanent experi- 
mental laboratory open to scientists, 
engineers, architects, designers and 
all others of every branch of in- 
dustry seeking the solution of 
lighting problems. 

In this institute, the industrial 
engineer may present his plans for 
the erection of a manufacturing 
plant, receive advice, and check his 
own lighting specifications, verify- 
ing his calculations by actual meas- 
urement and observation. Here 
the architect may study and 
visualize through scaled models the 
floodlighting of prospective build- 
ings and monuments. It will be a 
meeting place for students of tech- 
nical schools and colleges, lighting 
engineers from the public utilities, 
designers of lighting fixtures, edi- 
tors of technical and business 
Magazines, merchandising man- 
agers of central stations, and deal- 
ers in lamps and equipment, each 
to inspect, study or have demon- 
strated to him, according to his in- 
dividual interest, any of a thousand 
applications of lighting, whether 
it be in the home, the commercial 
or the industrial field. 

The Institute itself, occupying as 
it does the entire seventh floor of 
the Grand Central Palace, an en- 
tire city block of 40,000 square 
feet, has brought into this opera- 


tion the increments of modern 
construction. Mazda Avenue is a 


typical city street and has front- 
ing on it a modern home, a bank, 
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a theater, a combination gasoline 
filling station, accessory store and 
office, an industrial building, a de- 
partment store, a florist shop, and 
two completely equipped electrical 
stores, one typifying the average 
Central Station merchandising 
room and the other representing 
an ideal example of an electrical 
store of average size. Here it 
may be possible to study layouts 
and show the effect of different 
plans. 

In addition to this, there will be 
excellent examples of office light- 
ing in a typical general office, a 
director’s office, and a conference 
room. There will be a model 
schoolroom, illustrating what 
seldom exists today—adequate 
lighting not only of the room 
itself, but of the blackboard spaces. 
Advertising displays, utilizing elec- 
tric light, and a_ transportation 
room, where model lighting will 
be shown for steam and electric 
railway cars, buses, and the various 
types of lighting utilized in mod- 
ern airports, will also be featured. 

Artificial light produced by elec- 
tricity has become so common- 
place during its fifty years that 
it is accepted with hardly a thought 
of its existence. This complete 
acceptance has been largely the re- 
sult of a standardization in lamp 
manufacture that in a sense has 
stultified the development of appli- 
cation methods. The electric lamp 
is used for what are considered 
satisfactory results without an 
adequate appreciation of what 
would be possible if greater know- 
ledge existed in the application of 
light. It is this theory of appli- 
cation that makes the Westinghouse 
Lighting Institute a unique venture 
in the history of applied lighting. 


Red Seal Doubled 


in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, 


B. C.—Indicating 
the tendency 


of Vancouver home 
builders to insist upon the best 
possible standard of electrical 
wiring, the eighth annual report 
of the Electrical Service League 
of B. C. shows that the year, 1928, 
more than doubled 1926 and 1927, 
added together in the number of 
red seal homes built. The report, 
which was issued recently, shows 
an extremely active year has been 
carried out. A _ total of 1130 
houses were inspected in Vancouver 
and of these, 499 were granted 
certificates in 1928. The league 
inspected 22 apartment houses and 
granted certificates to 16 showing 
a proportion of red seal apartment 
houses for the year of 75 per cent. 
In Greater Vancouver at the end 
of 1928 there were 932 red seal 
homes, 6 duplex apartments and 
29 apartment houses, or a total 
cf 4040 red seal homes to which 
must be added the 20 “B” certifi- 
cate homes granted in 1926 giving 
a total of 4060 red seal homes in 
Vancouver, 
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Camp Co-operation IX 
Plans Laid 


To be held at Association 
Island, August 2-6. 





New Yorx.—R. Bourke Cor- 
coran, chairman of the League 


Council, announces that Camp Co- 
Operation IX will be held at Asso- 
ciation Island, Henderson Harbor, 
New York, from August 2nd to 
6th inclusive. Preliminary dis- 
cussions of the business program 
for Camp Co-Operation got under 
way on March 27th at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the 
League Council. 

Held under the joint auspices 
of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment and the League Council, 
Camp Co-Operation IX marks the 


eighth annual conference of local | 


electrical league managers who use 
the opportunity afforded by the 
Association Island meeting to re- 
view and project business plans 
and principles essential to fur- 
therance of local promotional and 
educational activities. During the 
past two years the summer busi- 
1ess conference has been augmented 
by a mid-winter conference, it 
being the consensus that only on 
meeting a year would fail of 
achieving its full possibilities if 
League men were without recourse 
to counsel during the long interval. 

While no details of the program 
for the forthcoming camp con- 
ference are as yet available, it is 
the plan of the camp sponsors to 
gear in the program with the 
specific day to day problems of the 
delegates. 





He Hypnotizes ’Em 

















Dr. George W. Allison, manager of 
sales development for the Meadows 
Manufacturing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is said to have an 
uncanny faculty for inspiring sales 
organizations due to his long ex- 
perience as a Chautauqua lecturer, 
inspirational poet and orator. 





Edison Lamp Men Convene 














Conference of district sales managers of Edison Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, held recently at Harrison, N. J. 


Reading from left to right: 
Front row—W. H. Thompson, 
Harrison; W. H. Rademacher, 


Manager, New York: G:-@; 
Puckett, Sales Manager, 
lanta ; 3. H. O’Brien, 
Sales "Manager, Chicago. 

Back row—O. H. Young, 
A. S. Turner, Assistant Manager, 
ager, Department of Publicity, 


Dallas ; 


Assistant Sales Manager, 
G. C. Osborn, General Sales Manager, Harrison; 


Sales Manager, 


Harrison; E. E. 


Assistant General Sales Manager, 
Chicago ; 


H. B. Myrtle, Sales 


Hodgson, Sales Manager, Denver; H. D. 


T. W. Moore, Sales Manager, At- 


Philadelphia ; W. M. States, 


Director Sales Promotion, New York; 


Philadelphia; J. W. McIver, Man- 


Potter, Assistant 


General Sales Manager, Harrison; H. F. Wallace, Sales Manager, Bos- 


ton; 
Sales Manager of miniature 
Sales Manager, Cleveland. 


L. I. Edgerly, Assistant Sales Manager, Boston ; 
lamps, 


P. D. Parker, 


Harrison; L. W. Teegarden, 





400 Washing Machines 
Sold in Campaign 


Washington Water Power Company 
Sets New Record for Month 





SPOKANE, WasH.—AIl records 
for the sale of washing machines 
by The Washington Water Power 
Company, Spokane, were broken 
during the March electric washer 
campaign when 400 washers and 
175 ironers were sold, according 
to R. B. McElroy, assistant sales 
manager. 

The campaign featured the Thor 
washer and ironer. In the City of 
Spokane 153 washers and 110 
ironers were sold, and 247 washers 
and 65 ironers were sold in the 
outside towns. The sale terms em- 
phasized a $1 down payment and 
low monthly installments. 

On April 8 the company inau- 
gurated a six-week spring electric 
range campaign, featuring the 
new Westinghouse gray enamel 
range to be sold on a down pay- 
ment of $9.75. As a premium a 
Clix-On thermostat is being given 
for attachment on the electric water 
heater, and the slogan used is, “A 
full automatic range and an auto- 
matic water heater.” 


Mitchell Vance Co. Moves 





New York, N. Y.—Mitchell 
Vance Company, Inc., manufac- 
turers of lighting fixtures, an- 


nounces the removal of their sales 
and manufacturing headquarters 
from 503 West 24 St., New York 
City, to 70 Washington St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N.E.M.A. Acts on 
Carbon Arc Lamps 


Would Guard Against Misleading 
Claims in Advertising 


New York, N. Y.—Manufac- 
turers of carbon arc lamps, better 
known as “Sunshine” lamps, re- 
cently organized as a Section of 
the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, have taken ac- 
tion looking toward the protection 
of the public against fraudulent or 
misleading claims in advertising. 

In a resolution just adopted by 
the Carbon Arc Lamp Section of 
NEMA it is stated that “in adver- 
tising and printed matter dealing 
with carbon arc lamps for sale to 
the public, curative claims shall 
be limited to building health higher 
levels and as an aid in preventing 
common systemic disturbances.” 


Waffle Iron Sale Breaks 
Company’s Records 


SPOKANE, Wasu.—All records 
for the sale of waffle irons in the 
February waffle iron campaign con- 
ducted by The Washington Water 
Power Company, Spokane, af- 
nually for the last six years, were 
broken in the sale of February, 
1929, when 893 Westinghouse 
waffle irons were sold throughout 
the system. The highest previous 
total was 695 irons. 

In this year’s campaign a qui art 
tin of maple syrup was given with 
each iron. 
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Frank Bradley, Freeport, IIl., 


route” 


a total expenditure of $230. 


a washing machine dealer (Voss), has 
a number of small towns in his territory. 
ideas, he chartered an airplane at $10 a trip and announced free ‘ 
delivery for the first buyers of a washer. 
idea and within the next 30 days he sold 


Being a person of modern 
‘air- 
Publicity helped the 
90 additional washers with 





New Distributors 


The Caswell- Runyon Com- 
pany, of Huntington, Ind., manu- 
facturers of radio cabinets, an- 
nounces the appointment of the 
Friedman-Synder Co., 15 Park 
Place, New York City, as their 
representatives in the metropoli- 
tan area. 


The Meadows Manufacturing 
Company of Bloomfield,  IIl., 
manufacturers of washing ma- 
chines, have established a Chi- 
cago distribution agency to be 


known as the Select-a-Speed 
Corporation. J. G. and Max 
Shiffman, formerly of the Club 


Aluminum Company have been 
appointed president and _ treas- 
urer, respectively. Edward S. 
Ridgway, former president of the 
Utemco Ironem Company and 
more recently with Altorfer 
Bros., Peoria, Ill, has been 
created sales manager with B. O. 
Macomber as general supervisor 
of the sales department. E. R. 
Brige, former sales manager, has 
been advanced to the new post of 
general field manager. 


Georgia Power 
Campaigns Again 





Sells 915 Ranges and 235 Heaters 





ATLANTA, Ga.—Selling 114 per 
cent of their range quota—a total 
of 915 units—and 100% of their 
water heater quota—a total of 235 
units—the Georgia Power Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Ga., have just 
Completed one of their most suc- 
cessful major appliance campaigns. 

It was the first campaign con- 
ducted by the utilitye on water 
heaters. The final six days of the 
Campaign were finished up in whirl- 
wind fashion, every district outdo- 
ing themselves on piling up the per- 
centage total. On ranges alone 

Jestinghouse and Graybar- Craw- 
ford) 236 units were sold in the 
last five working days. 





New Jobs 


Vincent I. Meigs, for the past 
nine years manager of the light- 
ing department of the J. S. Niel- 
son Electric Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has resigned to go 
into business for himself. Wil- 
liam N. Quinn, formerly of the 
Coe & Coleman Company will be 
associated with Meigs. 


L. Merrill Nye has joined the 
sales force of the Consolidated 
Lamp Company, Coroapolis, Pa., 
and will travel in the Michigan 
and Wisconsin territory. Fred- 
erick Dixon has been assigned 
eastern Penna., Virginia, Mary- 
land, and District of Columbia. 


Paul V. Quick, formerly with 
Landers, Frary and Clark, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast 
Manager of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Heater Company, manufac- 
turers of Sepco Water Heaters. 
Quick will be given full super- 
vision over advertising, sales and 
manufacturing on the Pacific 
coast with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. 


Albert Reichert, for the past 
five years assistant buyer of 
house furnishings for the New 
York Store of John Wanamaker, 
is leaving that organization to 
become buyer of house furnish- 
ings and electrical appliances for 
Dey Bros. & Co., Syracuse. 


T. M. Bradley has recently 
been appointed as the represen- 
tative of the S. T. Johnson Co. 
throughout Sumter County, S. C. 
and adjacent territory. 


Montana Power Company Orders 
1,000 Electric Ranges 





Butte, Mont.—In anticipation 
of a two-months’ electric range 
campaign the Montana Power 
Company, Butte, has placed an 
order with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company 
for 1,000 Westinghouse ranges. 
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Hold Course in 
Electrical Home-Making 





Cuicaco, Itt.—More than sev- 
enty members of the women’s di- 
vision of the Electric Association 
of Chicago registered for the short 
course conducted to acquaint them 
with the origin and application of 


electricity. The course included 
a lecture on the generation of 
electricity, with working model, 


given at the Electric Club April 
2; a lecture on wiring and lighting, 
with working model, at the Club 
April 9; demonstration of wash- 
ing machines, ironers and refriger- 
ators at the Electric Shop of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
April 16; demonstration of table 
appliances at the Public Service 
Company model home in Oak 
Park, April 23, and a demonstra- 
tion of electric ranges at the fac- 
tory of the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company April 27. 


S. E. D. Sponsors New Poster 


Service 





New York, N. Y.—Suggestions 
for outdoor poster advertising, be- 
coming increasingly popular with 
central station merchandisers, is the 
latest service to be sponsored by 
the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment. 

The suggestions are worked out 
in co-operation with the Out-Door 
Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, the whole schedule being tied 
in with the N.E.L.A. Co-ordinate 
Advertising. 





Campaign Sells 74 
Electric Sterilizers 





First Campaign of its Kind 





Fresno, CaL.—A dairy sterilizer 
campaign conducted by the agricul- 
tural power salesmen of the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corpora- 
tion, Fresno, Calif., during the 
months of January and February, 
resulted in the sale of 74 elec- 
trically operated sterilizers. This 
is the first time that such a cam- 
paign has been tried, and company 
sales officials are pleased with the 
result. Plans are under way for 
a series of similar agricultural 
equipment campaigns to be con- 
ducted during the year. E. 
Stahl, agricultural power expert 
for the company, is working out 
the details. 





Hoover Executive Offices Moved 


Cuicaco, Itt. — The Hoover 
Company of North Canton, O., 
manufacturers of elec.ric vacuum 
cleaners, announces that as of May 
1 the executive headquarters of 
its Advertising, Engineering and 
Patent Departments from the Rail- 
way Exchange Building to the new 
Willoughby Tower, Chicago, IIl. 


Harvey Hubbell Moves 


New York, N. Y.—The New 
York office of Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc., has been moved from 350 East 
42d Street to the Chanin Building, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y¥. 





Association Convention 


(Monthly Meeting) 


Power Association 
(Annual Meeting) 


(Annual Convention) 


Association 
(Annual Meeting) 





SHOWS and CONVENTIONS Coming 


Canadian Electric Assoc. St. Andrews- June 19-21 
Algonquin _ by-the-Sea, 
(Annual Meeting) Hotel New Bruns- 
wick 
Indiana Electric Light Assoc. Gary, Ind. May 1-3 
(Annual Meeting)  Hot:l Gary 
National Electric Light Assoc. Atlantic City June 3-7 
(Annual Convention) N. J. 
NELA East Central Division Louisville, May 7-10 
Brown Hotel Ky. 
NELA Southeastern Division Asheville, May 8-10 
(Annual Meeting) N.C 


National Electric Wholesalers 


The Homestead 


Pacific Coast Electrical Assoc. Del Monte, June 19-22 
(Annual Convention) Hotel del Cal. 
Monte 
NELA Michigan Section MackinicIs- July J-3 
(Annual Meeting) land, Mich. 
NEMA Hot Springs, May 20-25 
(Annual Meeting) Va. 


New York Electrical Society 
North Central Electric Assoc. 
Northwest Electric Light and Seattle, Wash. June 26-29 
Olympic 
Hotel 
Pacific Coast Electric Assoc. 


Westinghouse Agent-Jobber’s — Springs, June 10-15 


Hot Springs, May 27-31 
Va. 


Breezy Point June 23-25 
Summer Resort 
Pequot, Minn. 


ros Monte, June 19-22 
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Oil Burner Men 


Convene 


2,000 Delegates Gather in 3-Day 
Session 


New York, N. Y.—Close to 
2,000 officials and delegates of the 
oil burner industry, the oil industry 
and the electrical industry, at- 
tended the sixth annual convention 
of the American Oil Burner Associ- 
ation, held in the Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia, New York City, recently. 

The electrical industry was ade- 
quately represented in the exposi- 
tion of the convention, which oc- 
cupied the seventeenth and 
eighteenth floors of the hotel. <A 
large number of newly-developed 
electrical accessories to oil heat 
were on display. Throughout the 
three-day session, the importance 
of the electrical industry as_ it 
relates to automatic oil heat was 
referred to by various speakers and 
officers of the association. 

J. C. Johnson, who opened the 
convention, as president of The 
American Oil Burner Association 
on Tuesday, predicted greater oil 
burner sales during the next year 
than have ever been made in any 
one year. He stressed the im- 


portance of developing local dealer | 


organizations and extending 
use of better sales methods. 
W. R. Boyd, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of The American Petro- 
leum Institute, who also addressed 
the opening session, called atten- 
tion to the co-operative efforts 
which have been made by the oil 
industry in connection with the de- 
velopment of automatic heat. 


the 








Alfred Reeves, general manager | 


of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Thornton Lewis, 
president of The American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating 
and A. R. Small, vice-president 
of The Underwriters Laboratories, 
were other speakers on _ the 
opening day. 

The sessions which followed the 
first day’s activities were largely 
devoted to sales and manufactur- 
ing problems of the industry. It 
was the sentiment of nearly all 
of the speakers that oil heat is 
just on the threshold of a gigantic 
nation-wide development and_ that 
properly conceived studies and ef- 
forts would bring about a growth 
in the next year unprecedented in 
the history of the industry. 

E. M. Fleischmann, of Baltimore, 
president of The May Oil Burner 
Corporation, was elected president 
of the Association for the ensuing 
year. Other association officers 
elected were: 

E. P. Bailey, president of the 
National Airoil Company,  re- 
elected chairman of the board of 
directors; Walter F. Tant, W. C. 
MacTarnahan, George Bulloch, I. 
M. Nelson, and John W. Scott, 
vice-presidents. The executive 
committee selected included: J. C. 
Johnson, E. M. Fleischmann, E. P. 
Bailey, Trell W. Yocum, Haldeman 
Finne, Walter Tant and Lionel 
Jacobs. 
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Here’s one chap who escaped in 
some miraculous fashion from our 
hobby page to indulge his favorite 
sports among the more dignified 
news items. The determined ex- 
pression belongs to E. S. Hamblin, 
General Manager of the Central 
Massachusetts Electric Company. 





Strelinger Joins 
Kelvinator Sales 


Detroit, Micu.—Godfrey Strel- 
inger, for many years an auto- 
mobile executive with the Dodge, 
Hayes and Chrysler organizations, 
and later a distributor of electric 
refrigeration, has joined the Kel- 
vinator corporation as special rep- 
resentative in the sales division, 
according to an announcement 
made today by H. W. Burritt, Kel- 
vinator vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


Following a reorganization of 
The Oil Heating Institute as a cor- 
porate body by the Board of Direc- 
tors, officers selected were: 

Haldeman Finnie, vice-president 
and general manager of The Tim- 
ken-Detroit Company was selected 
as president; Trell W. Yocum, 
managing director and E. Earl 
Newsom, secretary. The Board 
of Directors include J. C. John- 
son, Walter F. Tant, A. E. Mac- 
Innis, W. C. McTarnahan, E. M. 
Fleischmann, Lionel L. Jacobs and 
Haldeman Finnie. 

Entertainment features of the 
convention included the annual 
banquet, which was addressed by 
Captain Patrick Irving O’Hay, 
U. S. A. Retired; Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, Health Commissioner of 
New York City; and William E. 
Walsh, chairman of the Board of 
Standards and Appeals of New 
York. Mr. Walsh assured his 
hearers that present day oil burners 
have advanced so far that well- 


installed machines are considered 
safe. 





National and Edison 
Lamp Works Combine 
Lighting Schools 


Similar Courses to Be Offered at 
Nela Park and Harrison 


CLEVELAND, O.—In order to 
eliminate the necessity for too 
much traveling on ‘the part of light- 
ing salesmen, wholesalers and the 
public, the illumination schools of 
the National Lamp Works, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, O., and the Edi- 
son Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J., 
of the General Electric Company 
are to be combined, according to 
an announcement by James W. 
Ketch, illuminating engineer of the 
General Electric Company. 

Since their inception several 
years ago there has been an in- 
creasing interest in the work of 
these schools on the part of the 
company’s customers and by means 
of the present arrangement they 
will be able to attend either school. 
This is facilitated by the duplica- 
tion of equipment and standardiza- 
tion of instruction in the two 
schools. 

During the year 1930 it is plan- 
ned to have the same number of 
and types of courses given at each 
of the schools. Below is the 





schedule for the current year: 
May 6—Home Lighting Course 
at Harrison, N. J 
June 10—General Illumination 
Course at Cleveland, O. 
June 17—General Illumination 
Course at Harrison. 
Sept. 19—Lighting 
ference at Harrison. 


Service Con- 


Oct. 7—General Illumination 
Course at Harrison. 
Oct. 14—General Illumination 


Course at Cleveland. 


Nov. 4—Home Lighting Course 
at Cleveland. 





Subalske With Dexter 
Company 


Heads Sales Organization 


Detroit, Micn.—N. C. Subal- 
ske, Jr., formerly connected with 
the’ Sunny Line Appliances, Inc., 
in the capacity of vice-president in 
charge of sales, has become affili- 
ated with the Dexter Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa, manufacturers of 
washing machines. 

In his new position, Subalske 
will be relieved of manufacturing 
and financing responsibilities and 
will devote the greater part of his 
time to sales promotion. 





Electricidad en America 
Now a McGraw-Hill 
Publication 


“Electricidad en America” the 
only magazine in Spanish published 
in New York devoted exclusively 
to electrical interests has been 
purchased by the Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation, 
the foreign unit of both the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company 
and United Business Publishers, 
Inc. 


Strittmatter Heads Sales 
at Apex 


P. M. Decker Becomes Ass’t 
Sales Manager 


CLEVELAND, O.—R. J. Strittmat- 
ter, for the past 16 years connected 
in a sales capacity with the Apex 
Rotarex Corporation, has beet 
created vice-president in charge ot 
sales of that organization, accord- 
ing to C. G. Frantz, President. 
P. M. Decker was appointed As- 
sistant General Sales Manager. 





On the Boardwalk 

















Apex Rotarex Corporation. 
Apex, M. W. 
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Another picture of ‘the sunny days at Atlantic City last year 
we feel is appropriate because Strittmayer, the chap with the broad 
grin, has just been created vice-president in charge of sales of_ the 
Left to right: 
Perinier, Cleveland Manager, 
Co., R. J. Strittmayer, and Edward L. Frantz. 


which 


Cc. G. Frantz, President, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 
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